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“The liverand a kidneys, also, in this patient, 
have presented us with specimens of morbid 
appearances with which few are familiar, 
and which, consequently, are either over- 
looked, or so imperfectly or inaccurately 
described, as not to he made available to 
the practical or scientific study of medi- 
I shall read you the history of the 
case, aad a description of the post-mortem 
appearances, before offering you any fur- 


HYPERTROPHY OF THE HEART.— DROPSY.— | ther remarks. 


CONGESTIVE BRONCHITIS.— SPURIOUS 


NEY. 


EM- | 
PHYSEMA,— CIRRHOSIS, — GRANULAR K1p-| 


John Davis, aged 33; admitted 15th 
May; naturally of slight conformation ; 
sanguine temperament; a carpenter, mar- 


GenTLemeN :—I have to lay before you to-| ried, and has a family of seven children; 
day the history of the case of John Davis, of very intemperate habits, being addicted 
admitted with extensive disease of the heart, | to spirit-drinking for two or three years be- 


anasarca, and bronchitis. This patient had 


been under our care rather more than a fort- | 


night, and, hopeless as his case was deemed 
by us, died suddenly, as not infrequently 
happens in such cases, without any very 
obvious aggravation of the symptoms. 

The post-mortem examination of the body 
has furnished us with a number of very in- 
teresting examples of pathological altera- 
tions in several organs. The heart, the 
principal and primary seat of the disease, 
has afforded an example of hypertrophy of 
great extent, uncomplicated with valvular 
disease, endocarditis, or pericarditis. The 
lungs furnish another among the many ex- 
amples which we have already met with of 
the congestive form of bronchitis; and of 
that form of pulmonary emphysema to 
which I have on several occasions directed 
your attention, as accompanying this com- 


plication, but which I have said is not the | 
| times streaked with blood; 


emphysema of Laennec and other authors. 
It ought not be called emphysema, as 
it is not accompanied by dilatation of the 
air-cells, a circumstance which constitutes 
the essential physical character of vesicular 
emphysema. It consists simply in inflation 
of the lung, from the gradual accumulation 
and retention of the inspired air; in conges- 
tive and other forms of bronchitis, caused 
by the presence of the inspissated bronchial 
secretion ; the swollen state of the bronchial 
mucous membrane; and, probably, by oa 
modified condition of the vital contractility 
of the lung itself. 
No, 826, 





fore his last illness. His relations on his 
father’s side, and his sister, are stated to 
have died of consumption. 

Healthy until the age of 19, when he had 
spitting of blood, brought on by carrying 
heavy pieces of timber; it occurred to a 


| great extent, and was preceded by violent 


coughing. He was then confined to his bed 
for three months, and was subjected to 
active depletion. He afterwards recover- 
ed; a slight cough and dyspnoea remained ; 
and the spitting of blood recurred, to a 
slight extent, on any strong exertion, Foar 
or five vears ago had spitting of blood, but 
not to the same degree as on the first attack, 
and was again bled, and completely reco- 
vered. Had gout on several occasions two 
or three years ago. 

Last September twelvemonth he caught 
cold from exposure while heated, followed 
by cough and copious expectoration, some- 
and had also 
tightness of the chest and dyspnoea. Was 
again bled, and employed other depletive 
measures for three months, which reduced 
him much in flesh and strength. Has had 
frequent recurrence of the cough and dys- 
pnoea on exposure to cole ; health best dur- 
ing the summer. At the end of September 
had violent headach during the day, the 
pain constantly shifting to all parts of the 
head and face. On recovering from this, at 
the end of three weeks, was again affected 
with great dyspuoea and slight coupe | in- 
creased on the =_— exertion. Was 
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under medical treatment, during which he 
used a bath of hot brine for his feet, to 
which he attributed the swelling of these 
and of the ankles, which appeared the fol- 
lowing morning. The cedema gradually 
extended up the legs; these were punctur- 
ed in various places, from which a quantity 
of fluid has been continually oozing, but 
without any reduction of the size of the 
limbs. The oedema is attended with great 
tenderness and burning heat of the skin, 
tingling, and a feeling of tension; it has 
gradually extended along the thighs and 
abdomen. 

Present symptoms.—Skia hot and dry; 
feet cold by day, hot at night; ascites; 
oedema of feet, legs, and parietes of abdo- 
men, The former feel very tense, and pit 
deeply on pressure; the skin is of a pale, 
waxy aspect; excoriation of the legs from 
the discharge from the punctures ; counte- 
nance anxious and pale; dimness of sight ; 
hoarseness from recent cold; breathing 
short, and affected by slight exertion ; or- 
thopnoea; slight cough and expectoration of 
a maco-purulent matter. 

Physical signs.—Impulse of heart too 
strong and too extended ; bellows-sounds at 
base of heart, first slight, second louder; a 
trace of morbid sound at apex, with first 
sound. 

Respiration anteriorly puerile, and slightly 
sonorous in upper part of right lung; 
slightly mucous and feeble inferiorly ; large 
muco-crepitant rattle all over anterior part 
of left lung; posteriorly, respiration in right | 
lung distinct near the vertebral column, | 
about the middle of the back, in the rest of | 
the lung very feeble (almost wanting), and 
slightly sonorous ; and a little mucous in- 
feriorly ; left lung, muco-crepitant rattle to 
the bottom; percussion dull, over a large | 
extent, in cardiac region transversely, over | 

a less extent perpendicularly ; clear in both | 
ae anteriorly, but clearer in the right | 
lung than in the left; posteriorly duller in) 
the lower third on both sides; clear in the 





tral organ of the circulation, The extent of 
the primary disease, and its grave complica- 
tions, rendered the prognosis extremely un- 
favourable, and afforded a slight chance of 
success to any means of treatment that we 
might employ. The free state of the bowels, 
and the suffering he experienced from 
hemorrhoids, prevented us from having 
recourse to drastic purgatives, and induced 
us to place our chief reliance on diuretics; 
he was, therefore, ordered the following 
diuretic medicives :-— 

15.—Tinct. digitalis, ten minims ; 

Tincture of squills, twenty minims ; 

Nitrous spirit of ether, one drachm ; 

Solution of iodide of potassium,twenty- 
five minims ; 

Peppermint-water, one ounce and a 
half; every six hours.—Middle 
diet. 

17. Urine rather increased in quantity, 
and pale; specific gravity, 1010, acid re- 
action and albuminous. 

18. Ordered common diet and meat daily. 

20. Complains of great thirst. — Soda 
water, an ounce and a half, occasionally. 

21. Solution of iodide of potassium to be 
increased to thirty-five minims. 

22. Less fever, but complains of flatu- 
lence.—Half a pint of milk daily ; the soda 
water to be omitted. 

23. Dyspnoca rather increased, and com- 
plains of palpitation on the least exertion, 

24. Better, but still very weak; pulse 


| quick.—A_ lotion of decoction of bark and 


tincture of opium for the hemorrhoids. 

25. Better, but the cough is increased at 
night ; complains of sickness and flatulence 
after food; bowels relaxed, and stools 
watery; urine less in quantity.—Solution of 
iodide of potassium increased to forty-five 
minims, and to have,— 

Extract of henbane, three grains ; 
Compound powder of ipecacuanha, five 
grains; 
Calomel, two grains ; every night. 
27. Great anxiety of countenance, and 


upper two-thirds; dulness over a less ex-| tremor of the upper extremities; extreme 
tent than usual in the region of the liver ;! debility; the cough and dyspnoea increased 
the left side of the chest appears smaller! without the power to expectorate; pulse 
than the right; pulse 90; tongue clean and | weak and slow. 

moist; appetite good ; diarrhoea with tenes-| 28. Early in the morning he complained 
mus immediately after taking food; urine | of faintness and vertigo, and immediately 
scanty, and high-coloured and scalding ;| after died. 


hemorrhoids, and occasional discharge of | 
blood. 

The diagnosis in this case was not difli- 
cult; the physical signs of hypertrophy of 
the heart were conspicuous, and the morbid 
sounds heard in the region of this organ ren- 
dered it probable that it was complicated 
with valvular disease. The anasarca and 
ascites were the obvious consequences of 
the obstacle to the venous circulation, and 
partly of the state of the lungs, in which we 

d bronchitis and spurious emphysema, as 
dependent on the diseased state of the cen- 





Examination of the Body 26 hours after 
Death 


External Appearance of the Body.—Con- 
siderable oedema of the feet, legs, and 
thighs, and also of the penis and scrotum, 
Abdomen, large, globular, ty mv one ss 
cept posteriorly, where the sound on 
cussion is dull, accompanied with slight 
fluctuation. 

Chest.—The chest was first examined, in 
order to ascertain more correctly the relative 
position of the contained organs, which 
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would have been altered by previously 

the abdomen and allowing the 
escape of the effused fluid, together with 
the removal of the viscera. 

On removing the anterior walls of the 
chest the right lung was found in a state of 
full inflation ; the left was much less dis- 
tended, did not project forward like the 
right, and adhered intimately to the medi- 
astinum, costal pleura, from the summit of 
the lung, down to about the fifth or sixth 
rib, and also to the pericardium and a por- 
tion of the diaphragm, by means of old, 
pale, cellular adhesions, some portions of 
which were in a fibro-cartilaginous state, 
where they united the upper lobe of the 
lung with the costal pleura. That portion 
of the pleural cavity on this, the left side, 
where there were no adhesions, contained 
about a pint of clear serosity. The right 
pleural cavity, the pulmonary and costal 
pleura of which were perfectly free and 
healthy, contained fully a pint and a half 
of a similar fluid. 

The right lung, after its removal from the 
chest, and when held up in the hand, re- 
tained the same bulk which it presented 
when the chest was laid open. It felt ex- 
tremely light, when compared with 
great bulk,—did not present the dark 
venous colour of congestion, even poste- 
riorly; and along the whole of its anterior 





| the walls of the left ventricle. 
its | valves might be said to be perfectly healthy. 





heart, at least double the nataral size, occu- 
pied, transversely, a proportionate extent 
of the left side of the chest. It presented, 
on its external surface, at the apex, an opa- 
line spet, about an inch and a half in 
breadth, presenting a rather rough surface ; 
and a spot of a similar nature at the base 
of the heart, occupying a portion of the 
right ventricle and auricle, but double the 
extent of the other, and presenting a rougher 
and more unequal surface. The enlarge- 
ment of the heart depended chiefly on hy- 
pertrophy of the left ventricle. The walls 
of this cavity, very firm, aud paler than 
natural, were an inch in thickness towards 
the base of the heart, and at least half an 
inch at the apex; the cavity of the ventri- 
cle being enlarged, but not in proportion to 
the hypertrophy of the walls. The auricle 
on this side, not more capacious than natu- 
ral, was, in some points, double the natural 
thickness, The left ventricle was rather 
large, its walls slightly hypertrophied ; the 
musculi pectinati of the right auricle were 
largely developed, as well as the columnz 
carnew of the right veniricle; and the sep- 
tum ventriculi thickened in proportion to 
All the 


The only preternatural appearance observed 
was a slight enlargement and hardness of 
the corpus aurantii of one of the sigmoid 


margin was very pale, being, in this portion | valves of the aorta, The endocardium was 
of its extent, much less vascular than natu-| generally of its natural colour and transpa- 
ral. This portion of it, also, but particu-| rency, except in some points of the mitral 


larly iaferiorly, felt, when pressed, quite 
cottony,and yielded but very little crepitus. 
The greater part of the lung communicated 





valve, at its base. 
The right ventricle and auricle contained 
a large, flattened, rather solid, coagulum, 


a similar sensation, but in a less degree.| consisting more of fibrine than blood. It 


No part of it, even the posterior and depend- 


ing portions, could be said to be congested ;| and from 





passed from the auricle into the ventricle, 
the latier into the pulmonary 


nor was there even the usual oedematous | artery, its two great, and several of its sub- 
state of these lutter parts. The anterior,| divisions. It adhered, or, rather, was firmly 
paler, and most inflated portions, contained, | entangled between the musculi pectinati, the 
indeed, less moisture than in the natural | chord tendinw and smaller columne car- 
state Nowhere was there any trace of| nex. In the left ventricle and auricle the 
emphysema; I mean to say, no trace of | coagulum was much smaller, and composed 
dilatation of the vesicular structure of the | chiefly of dark blood, partly fluid, 

lung was to be detected. The left lung,| Abdomen.—Ilntestines greatly distended 
separated from its adhesions and removed,| withair. Between two and three pints of 
did not appear more than half the size of | clear serosity in the depending part of the 
the right. It did notcommunicate the same | cavity. Stomach, duodenum, and jejunum, 
cottony feel when pressed, and was slightly | contained a considerable quantity of the 





congested posteriorly. 


The inferior portion of the trachea, and | 


the bronchial tubes of the right lung, con- 
tained a large quantity of muco-puriform 
fluid, and the mucous membrane was greatly 
congested, and of a livid red colour. The 
bronchi of the left lung contained, also, a 
quantity of secreted fluid, chiefly of inspis- 
sated mucus, but was not congested, 

Two or three of the bronchial glands on 
the left side contained a large quantity of 
cretaceous matter. 

The pericardium contained between four 
and five ounces of clear serosity. The 





mucous secretion mixed with bright, yel- 
low-coloured bile; the coecum and trans- 
verse arch of the colon, a large quantity of 
semi-liquid fecal matter of the seme colour, 

The macous membrane of the stomach 
presented in several points, and particularly 
where it formed rugz,a punctiform redness. 
The mucous membrane of the duodenum 
was almost entirely of a deep and some- 
what punctiform redness, and considerably 
thickened, and presented a round ulcer, 
about the size of a silver sixpenny-piece, 
midway between the pylorus and the orifice 
of the common or. The mucwus 
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membrane of the coccum also presented a 
similar red colour, but much less in degree, 
and not general, In other portions of the 
intestine the mucous membrane did not pre- 
sent any preternatural appearance, except 
some congestion from depending position. 
The liver, the convex surface of which was on 
a level with the sixth rib, and adhered inti- 
mately to the diaphragm, presented exter- 
nally the peculiar physical characters of 
cirrhosis. It was diminished in size, parti- 
cularly the left lobe, and a number of fat- 
tened spheroidal bodies projected from its 
surface. These were of different sizes; 
varying from the size of a hemp-seed to that 
of a small split pea, and were much more 
numerous and conspicuous in some parts 
than in others. The liver felt harder than 
natural, and was of a dull, greyish-red 
colour. The whole of the interior of the 
organ presented the lobulated or tuberiform 
arrangement observed in the first stage of 
cirrhosis. The acini were grouped together 
in masses of various sizes, as seen on the 
exterior surface of the organ, and were sepa- 
rated from each other by a cellulo-fibrous 
tissue; and these, again, were divided into 
smaller ones by prolongations of the same 
tissue. The quantity of this tissue was 
greatest between the larger masses, and gra- 
dually diminished in their subdivisions 
amongst the acini. Its presence was, there- 
fore, most conspicuous in the former situa- 
tions, as a tissue foreign to the healthy 
structure of the liver, and distinguishable 
from it as well by its colour as its form and 
distribution. I shall take an early oppor- 
tunity of pointing out to you the nature of 
this tissue, the manner in which it gives rise 
to the peculiar appearance of the liver named 
cirrhosis, the influence which it exercises on 
the portal circulation, and in the production 
of ascites. The spleen was considerably 
increased in bulk, probably twice the nata- 
ral size. Both kidneys were small, slightly 
lobulated, very firm, and their proper cover- 
ing opaque, thickened, and obscuring en- 
tirely the colour of the cortical substance, 
seen beneath in the natural state. When 
divided by a longitudinal! section the corti- 
cal substance appeared rather pale, slightly 
grannlated towards the circumference ; and 
the tubular portion congested, accompanied 
by an indistinct appearance of its structure. 
On removing the serous covering of these 
organs the granular appearance alluded to 
was much more marked, and was seen to be 
produced by closely-grouped, round bodies, 
of a whitish-grey colour, varying from the 
size of a mere point to that of a millet-seed, 
These were more closely set in some points 
than in others, and were rendered more ap- 
parent by the reddish-brown and somewhat 
vascular, unaffected, surrounding cortical 
substance. There were, likewise, a number 
of very small serous cysts, occupying, here 
and there, the external surface of both kid- 
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neys. The urinary bladder was healthy. 
The cellular tissue of the limbs 

when cut into, the usual appearance found 
in mechanical cedema of this tissue, The 
brain was not examined. 

With regard to these morbid alterations 
found after death, and the signs and symp- 
toms by means of which we were enabled to 
detect their existence during life, it is ne- 
cessary that I should make a few observa- 
tions, The essential morbid condition of the 
heart was fully established, viz. that of great 
hypertrophy. The morbid sounds heard, 
and which were thought to depend, most 
probably, on valvular disease, were cer- 
tainly produced by some other morbid con- 
dition of the heart, inasmuch asall the valves 
were found remarkably healthy. The rough 
patches observed on the surface of the heart 
were the only physical conditions which we 
met with likely to have occasioned them; 
and as they were situated in the regions of 
the heart where these sounds were heard, 
were, I am disposed to believe, the cause of 
them. 

The morbid appearances found in the 
lungs, also corresponded with the physical 
signs which [ have described. There was 
bronchitis, and there was spurious emphy- 
sema, or inflation of the right lung, marked 
by the clearer sound on percussion, and 
more fulness of the chest on this than on the 
opposite side. There was, however, hydro- 
thorax to a limited extent, and which, 
though indicated by dulness on percussion, 
was not named as depending on this state. 
The ascites was, of course, easily detected, 
although limited in extent; and, from the 
sound on percussion on the right side being 
clearer lower down than usual, although 
this might have depended oa the inflated 
state of the lung, I thought it probable that 
there might be cirrhosis of the liver, a pro- 
bability which was greatly increased by the 
intemperate habits of the patient. As the 
disease of the heart accounted fully for the 
ascites and anasarca, and as a coagulable 
state of the urine, with a low specific gra- 
vity, exists in dropsy of this nature, without 
disease of the kidneys, the pathological 
condition of these organs did not form an 
element in the diagnosis of this case. These 
organs, however, presented a marked ex- 
ample of the early stage of the granular 
kidney originally described by Dr. Bright. 

The sudden cause of death in this case 
cannot excite your surprise when you reflect 
on the extent and quantity of the thoracic 
disease. The function of respiration ceased 
to be accomplished under a combination of 
causes. First, the accumulation of air, and 
the permanent inflation, particularly of the 
right lung, in the manner I have described ; 
secondly, the obstacle caused by this to the 
circulation of the blood through the lungs, 
—still more increased by, thirdly, the hydro- 
thorax ; and, lastly, the coagulation of the 
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blood in the right side of the heart, which I 
am disposed to believe, from the appearance 
of the coagula, and the circumstances in 
which it occurred, took place previous to, 
— + aa have been the immediate cause of, 


Before concluding, I may advert to the 
hemoptysis which this patient experienced 
at an early period of his life, and which re- 
curred on two or three occasions, at rather 
remote periods. The first and most severe 
attack followed violent muscular efforts in 
carrying heavy pieces of timber, and [ am 
disposed to believe depended on bronchial, 
not pulmonary, hemorrhage, or pulmonary 
apoplexy, as it is called. It is, also, equally 
probable that its occurrence was favoured, 
or that the predisposition existed, in conse- 
quence of previous disease of the heart. For 
hypertrophy of this organ is a frequent 
cause of hemoptysis, particularly under the 
influence of the exciting causes which were 
in operation in this patient when it first oc- 
curred. Its subsequent occurrence obvi- 
ously supervened on congestive bronchitis, 
of which he had several attacks, brought on 
by exposure to cold, and still more by the 
intemperate habits of the patient. That 
these, also, were complicated, on one occa- 
sion, with pleuritis, was shown by the old 
and dense cellular adhesions which existed 
so extensively on the left side of the chest. 
Lastly, I may remark that, in the history of 
the case of this patient, it is stated he lost 
several of his relations on his father’s side, 
and his sister, from consumption. We did 
not find in the lungs any trace of tubercu- 
lous matter, or other alterations, dependent 
upon it, to afford us any evidence that he 
had had tubercular phthisis at an early pe- 
riod of life, at the age of 19, the period at 
which the hemoptysis first took place, and 
to the presence of which the occurrence of 
the hemorrhage might have been ascribed. 
We found, however, evidence of tubercular 
disease having been present at a remote pe- 
riod in the bronchial glands. Several of 
these, situated along the course of the left 
bronchus, were completely filled with a 
hard, cretaceous-looking matter, such as is 
frequently met with in those who die of 
scrofulous disease of these and other organs 
of the body, and of tubercular phthisis. If 
the morbid condition which I have noticed 
was the consequence of scrofula, it is an 
example, among many which I have met 
with, of the curability of the disease, when 
confined to the lymphatic glands, established 
by the most unequivocal of all evidence,— 
that afforded by an examination of the affect- 
ed parts after death, 





CASES OF 
CONGENITAL LUXATIONS 
OF THE 
UPPER EXTREMITY OF THE HUMERUS, 


By Ropert Wiiitam Smitu, Lecturer on 
Surgery at the Richmond Hospital School 
of Medicine. 

Tue following cases, which we extract from 
a late number of the “ Dublin Journal,” are 
examples of a condition of the shoulder- 
joint, which, so far as we know, has not 
hitherto been described by authors. Con- 
genital luxation of the head of the humerus 
presents two varieties, which Mr. Smith dis- 
tinguishes into the subcoracoid and subacro- 
mial ; of the former species he has seen three 
examples, of the latter but one, 


CONGENITAL SUBCORACOID LUXATION, 

Case 1.—The first case of original laxa- 
tion of the head of the humerus was that of 
Alexander Steele, about twenty years of 
age; he has been an inmate of the House of 
Industry, Dublin, for the last four years. 
He presents an example of congenital dis- 
placement of the left shoulder-joint, and 
upon the same side a specimen of that variety 
of club-foot termed pes equinus: he does 
not remember having ever met with any in- 
jury of the shoulder; the present condition 
of the joint has existed from the earliest 
period of his recollection, The muscles of 
the shoulder and arm are wasted to a re- 
markable degree, the circumference of the 
centre of the arm being three inches and a 
half less than that of the opposite side; the 
atrophy has likewise extended to the mus- 
cles which pass from the side of the chest to 
the humerus and scapula, so mach so, that 
the left side of the thorax, measured from 
the centre of the sternum to a corresponding 
point posteriorly, is one inch and a half less 
in circumference than the opposite side of 
the chest; the trapezius muscie, though not 
so fully developed as its fellow, still is not 
wasted to sucha degree as the other muscles 
of the limb ; it is the principal muscle which 
moves the scapula ; indeed, it appears to be 
almost the only one capable of acting upon 
that bone; the left humerus is nearly half an 
inch shorter than the right. 

The motions of the arm are extremely 
limited; as it hangs by his side he can 
merely swing it backwards and forwards, 
and even in this motion the scapula largely 
participates; he cennot abduct it in the 
least, or raise it in any direction ; neither 
can it be abducted by another so far as to 
bring it to the horizontal line; in the sca- 
pula, however, there is a compensatory 
motion that is very striking; it moves with 
every motion of the arm; or, perhaps, it 
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would be more correct to say, that the arm 
follows every motion of the scapula, as the 
muscles of the former appear to be quite 
passive, while the trapezius acts strongly 
upon the latter; indeed so great is the mo- 
bility of the scapula, and so relaxed are its 
muscles, that when both elbows are pressed 
upwards simultaneously, and with equal 
force, the left shoulder can be made to rise 
between three and four inches above the 
right. Although the muscles of the foreerm 
are not wasted to such a degree as those of 
the arm, still great difficulty (owing appa- 
rently to the atrophied condition of the 
biceps), is experienced in flexing the elbow- 
joint, so as to bring the forearm even to a 
right angle with the arm; and the means by 
which the patient does effect it are remark- 
able: the elevation is not performed gra- 
dually, but with a sudden jerk, in which the 
scapula is also raised considerably, and the 
arm applied to the side ; and sometimes the 
body is also inclined to the opposite side, 
and the elbow supported upon the crest of 
the ileum, The head of the humerus can 
easily be pressed inwards, so as to allow of 
the finger being placed in the outer part of 
the glenoid cavity, and when the bone is 
pressed outwards towards the acromion, the 
remainder of the socket can be felt, situated 
apparently upon a plane posterior to the 
outer portion ; the head of the humerus pre- 
sents nearly its natural form, as far as can 
be ascertained by an external examination ; 
the left acromio-clavicular articulation ap- 
pears to enjoy an unusual degree of motion. 

The shoulder has not the rounded form 
which is natural to it, yet still does not pre- 
sent the flattened appearance which marks 
the accidental luxation of this joint. The 
acromion process is prominent, and when 
the arm hangs by the side, the head of the 
humerus, distinct and prominent, is so far 
removed from the under surface of the acro- 
mion, that the thumb can easily be placed 
between them; by raising the elbow this 
appearance is altogether removed, aud the 
_— assumes more of its natural form, still, 

owever, wanting the rotundity and plump- 
ness derived from a proper development of 
its muscles. 


CONGENITAL SUBCORACOID LIVXATION, 


Case 2.—Upon the morning of the 3rd of 
April, 1839, I visited Mr. H » zt. 20, 
whose left shoulder-joint presents an exam- 
ple of congenital dislocation under the cora- 
coid process ; the appearances are so pre- 
cisely similar to those detailed in the pre- 
ceding case, that a full description of them 
would be useless repetition ; it will be suf- 
ficient to enumerate a few of the lead- 
ing characters of the deformity. As the 
arm hangs by the side, the head of the 
humerus lies ander the coracoid process, 
and the outer part of the glenoid cavity can 
be felt beneath the prominent acromion ; 








backwards beneath the acromion, vacating 
completely the abnormal jon of the 
socket, which can then be y felt; the 
muscles of the shoulder and arm are much 
wasted, but, as in the case of Steele, the 
trapezius appears to be as well developed 
#s its fellow of the opposite side; the mo- 
tions of the arm are very limited ; he cannot 
raise or abduct it, and the motions back- 
wards and forwards are almost the only ones 
enjoyed ; even these are not performed with- 
out corresponding movements of the scapula; 
the deformity has existed since bis birth, 
but became more obvious and striking as he 
increased in age and stature, For the oppor- 
tunity of examining this case I am indebted 
to Mr, Adams. 


SYMMETRICAL SUBACROMIAL LUXATIONS, — 
CONGENITAL, 


Case III.—A woman named Judith Tracy 
Doyle, ztat. 42,a lunatic, died on the 8th 
of iast February, in the House of Industry ; 
she had been a patient in the lunatic depart- 
ment of the institution for fifteen years; 
she was subject to severe epileptic convul- 
sions, in one of which she died. Upon the 
day following her death I made an examina- 
tion of the body; the brain presented the 
appearances so frequently observed in 
idiots, and so accurately delineated by 
Cruveilheir; the convolutions of the cere- 
bram were small and wasted, and the an- 
terior lobes were separated from the frontal 
bone by an interval of at least three quar- 
ters of an inch. When the clothes were re- 
moved from the body I noticed (as did also 
Mr. Brabazon, who assisted in making the 
examination) a very singular, and to me, at 
least, a most unusual appearance of the left 
shoulder-joint, which, as the body was 
placed, first caught my eye; the head of the 
humerus seemed to have been dislocated 
upon the dorsum of the scapula; but finding 
that the opposite joint pr ted a precisely 
similar appearance, and reflecting upon the 
very rare occurrence of such an accident, I 
abandoned this idea, and expressed my 
opinion at the time, that we had got an 
example of double congenital luxation of the 
head of the humerus upon the dorsum of the 
scapula; so perfectly alike were the shoul- 
ders, that the description of one will be suaf- 
ficient. 

The coracoid process formed a very re- 
markable projection, and the acromion was 
unusually prominent, but still the glenoid 
cavity could not be felt beneath it; the 
head of the humerus formed a distinct ta- 
mour towards the dorsal surfave of the sca- 
pula, beneath and behind the summit of the 
acromion, and closely applied to its inferior 
surface: the arm was not removed from the 
side, and the forearm was rotated inwards. 
Upon examining the interior of the joiat, I 
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found that there was no trace of a glenoid 
cavity in the usual situation, but there was 
a well-formed socket, surrounded by a gle- 
noid ligament, upon the outer surface of 
the neck of the scapula; broader above 
than below, and reaching upwards close to 
the under surface of the acromion; the ten- 
don of the biceps, perfect throughout, ad- 
hered to the upper and inner part of its cir- 
cumference: the aspect of this abnormal 
cavity was directed forwards and outwards. 
The head of the humerus presented the same 
oval form, with this difference, however, that 
in the latter case, as already described, the 
oval form was due to the deficiency of the 
posterior part of the head, while, in the case 
of Doyle, it was the anterior portion which 
was wanting ; the lesser tubercle formed a 
very remarkable projection,—it was elon- 
gated and curved, so as to bear considerable 
resemblance to the coracoid process of the 
scapula, 
REMARKS. 


On the foregoing cases Mr. Smith re- 
marks :—It will be asked, why I consider 
these cases to present examples of congenital 
malformation, rather than the consequence of 
disease or accident? Many circumstances, 
and much reflection, have induced me to 
form this opinion. With respect to the 
first case, that of Steele, it is easy to prove 
that in his shoulder-joint we have an un- 
doubted specimen of congenital luxation ; 
the boy who is the subject of it never met 
with any accident, ueverreceived any injury 
of the joint, and it is well known that the 
condition of the joint which I have described 
has existed from his infancy, and that the 
articulation has never been the seat of pain, 
inflammatory action, or disease of any de- 
scription : moreover the coexistence of a pes 
equinus would seem, in some measure, to 
confirm my opinion as to the nature of the 
affection of the shoulder. 

The symptoms and appearances which 
have been described by more than one 
writer, as belonging to an accident termed 
partial luxation of the head of the os humeri, 
resemble very much those which present 
themselves in cases of congenital dislocation 
of the same bone, and I feel convinced that 
examples of the latter have been published 
under the title of partial luxation ; and were 
it not foreign to the subject of my commu- 
nication, I could easily show, that the same 
appellation has been given to a condition 
of the joint which is obviously the conse- 
quence of rheumatic disease. 

I should think it scarcely necessary to 








occupy the time of the reader in attempt- 
ing to prove that these joints presented 
examples of congenital luxations of the head 
of the hamerus upon the dorsum of the sca- 
pula: the total want of a glenoid cavity in 
the natural situation, the perfect resemblance 
between the two abnormal sockets, in form, 
size, and position ; the integrity of the ten- 
dons and ligaments, the singular form of 
the head of the humerus, all confirm this 
idea. I might also add the very rare oc- 
currence of such an accident as dislocation 
upon the dorsum of the scapula; few, com- 
paratively speaking, have seen it, and who 
has witnessed its occurrence in both shoul- 
ders of the same person? Sir A. Cooper 
mentions that he had met with only two 
examples of luxation backwards of the hu- 
merus in the course of eight and thirty 
years; and of such rare occurrence did the 
Baron Boyer think the injury, that to admit 
of its taking place he supposed there must 
exist some malformation of the articuJar 
surface. 

This, as faras I have beea able to ascer- 
tain, is the only allusion made by any 
writer to the deficiency of a portion of the 
glenoid cavity, as a cause of luxation of the 
bead of the humerus. 

Whether the dislocation upon the dorsum 
of the scapula be the result of accident, or 
the consequence of an original malformation 
of the glenoid cavity, the exterval characters 
of the affection are, as we might expect, 
similar in both cases ; this will be apparent 
from the following brief examination of the 
appearances which I observed in the case 
of Judith Doyle. The transverse diameter 
of the shoulder, measured from the centre 
of the clavicle to the head of the humerus, 
was obviously greater than natural; the 
exact amount of increase, of course, could 
not in this case be ascertained, as both 
shoulders were similarly altered. Still, 
however, the distance between the two 
points that I have mentioned struck me at 
once as being greater than natural ; indeed, 
it is a necessary consequence of the altered 
position of the head of the hamerus, The 
acromion process did not project so much as 
it does in the other luxations of the shoul- 
der, neither was the rounded form of the 
latter as much altered; the flattening was 
confined altogether to the anterior part of 
the joint ; and what was lost in this direc- 
tion was gained externally and posteriorly, 








where a round, firm tumour indicated plainly 
the situation of the head of the bone. In 
the other Juxations of the shoulder there is 
no remarkable projection of the coracoid 
process ; it is ina measure obscured by the 
head of the humerus ; but ia the case we are 
considering, nothing could be more striking 
than the prominence formed by that process, 
owing, no doubt, to the removal of the head 
of the humerus from its viciaity. This is a 
symptom belonging to dislocation upon the 
dorsum of the scapula, that appears to have 
escaped the notice of British surgeons, 
although more than one of the continental 
writers have enumerated it; it was, I be- 
lieve, first mentioned by Manne, of Toulon, 
afterwards by Sedillot, and very lately it 


has been much dwelt upon by Lepelletier, | P 


The arm was directed obliquely downwards 
and inwards, the elbow approximated to the 
side, and the hand and forearm in a state of 
pronation. 

Such is a brief but accurate statement of 
the facts which I have observed relating to 
congenital luxations of the articulation of 
the shoulder. Our knowledge of these re- 
markable affections must, of course, be con- 
sidered as still incomplete ; we want a more 
extended series of observations; a larger 
number of cases must be grouped together 
to enable us to give a full and complete 
history of congenital dislocations of the 
shoulder.—Abridged from the Dublin Jour- 
nal, May, 1839. 





CASES OF HERNIA CEREBRI, 
WITH REMARKS. 
By G. Mattett, Esq., Surgeon, Bolton. 


Joun IsHEeRwoop, ext. 36, received, while 
standing at the bottom of a coal-pit, a 
wound upon the forehead, from the falling of 
apiece of coal from the mouth of the pit. 
The scalp was much lacerated and contused, 
and the os frontis shattered near its most 
central point, but rather inclining to the left 
side. Many fragments of bone and coal had 
penetrated the brain, and about three or 
four teaspoonfuls of its substance were found 
lying upon the hair and face; there was no 
stupor or paralysis, neither did there appear 
to be that nervous shock or disturbance to 
the constitution which might have been ex- 
pected to have occurred from such an in- 
jury. The wound was cleaned, and several 
small pieces of coal and twelve fragments 
of the frontal bone were removed from 
the brain, having penetrated its substance 
more or less deeply. One of the por- 





’ requisite ; 
quiet, abstinence, and aperients, when ne- 
cessary, were directed. Nothing particular 
occurred till the tenth day, when a small 
hernia cerebri began to make its appear- 
ance, which increased till it had attained the 
size of a large walnut ; it then remained sta- 
tionary until various small portions of the 
inner table of the cranium had exfoliated, 
and then, assisted by slight pressure, it gra- 
dually disappeared, and the man completely 
recovered. He resumed his occupation, 
that of a collier, as well as the practising 
a variety of Merry-Andrew tricks, such as 
standing upon his head, tumbling, &c. He 
died five or six years afterwards from apo- 
lexy. 

Abraham Johnson, zt. 6, received a kick 

from a donkey, producing a compound frac- 
ture of the occipital bone; a considerable 
portion of it was depressed into the brain, 
and a small fragment disconnected from the 
rest of the bone; the former was elevated, 
the latter removed. The case did well 
without any untoward symptom. 

J. Bates, zt. 18, when in a coal-pit, was 
struck upon the head by a lump of coal fall- 
ing from the roof of the mine. It produced 
a compound fracture about the centre of the 
sagittal suture. Some small pieces of bone 
which had been driven into the substance of 
the brain were removed. In eight days a 
little elevation or growth from the brain ap- 
peared, which continued about a week, when 
a small piece of coal was discharged, about 
the size of a pea. The rising then gradually 
disappeared by the sole application of lint, 
wetted with very diluted nitric acid. No 
unpleasant effects remained as the result of 
the accident, 

J. D., et. 4, was playing in the middle of 
a public road, and not hearing the approach 
of a cart and horse, was knocked down by 
the latter, and thentrod upon by its fore feet. 
The upper and central part of the frontal 
bone was driven into the brain, and two or 
three spoonfuls of it were spattered upon 
the face and hair. One side, the left, was 
completely paralysed, and the thigh-bone of 
the same side broken about the junction of 
its upper third, The broken and loose por- 
tions of the frontal bone were removed, and 
the wound dressed lightly. In about a week 
hernia cerebri made its appearance, which, 
in spite of pressure and various local appli- 
cations, gradually increased till it had 
gained the size of a large duck’s egg; it 
then remained stationary for a fortnight, 
when I determined to remove it by means of 
the knife. The operation was performed in 
a few seconds, and apparently without the 
little patient being sensible of any pain. 
The wound was then accurately examined, 





in about six weeks, After the 

was again a slight inclina- 

up, but the application of lint, 

, much diluted, soon reduced 

it to its proper level. The paralysis gradu- 

ally disappeared, but a slight lameness still 

remains, and whether that is owing to a rem- 

nant of the paralytic affection, or to the not 

very exact union of the fractured femur, it 
is difficult to say. 

William Howcroft, xt. 12, received a 
severe injury from the falling of a piece of 
coal from the mouth of a coal-pit, at the 
bottom of which he was standing ; the scalp 
upon the upper part of the forehead was 
extensively lacerated, and a circular portion 
of bone, partly from the upper part of the 
os frontis, and from the anterior angles of 
the two parietal bones, about an inch and a 
half in diameter, was driven into the brain 
to the depth of at least three quarters of an 
inch. The patient was sensible, but the 
right side was completely paralysed, and 
the sight of the right eye nearly gone, the 
pupil being much dilated. The fractured 
and loose portions of bone were taken away, 
the wound simply dressed, and slight pres- 
sure made upon it by means of a bandage. 
For several days nothing worthy of note oc- 
curred ; the pulse continued about the natu- 
ral standard, there was no fever, no deli- 
rium, and a little medicine caused the bowels 
regularly to evacuate their contents. At the 
expiration of a week a rising from the sub- 
stance of the brain was observed, which 
resisted all our efforts and applications to 
restrain, till it had increased to the enor- 
mous magnitude of being in its long diame- 
ter, which was from the frontal to the occi- 
pital part of the head, six inches, laterally 
it measured three inches and a half, and in 
elevation it was two inches and a half. 
After trying, without effect, as much pres- 
sure as appeared to be prudent, and the 
application also of several topical applica- 
tions, I resolved, as the lad was evidently 
sinking from constitational irritation, to re- 
move the mass with the knife. There was 
but little bleeding from the operation, and 
the sensibility of the part was so low that 
the patient scarcely knew when the knife 
passed through the tumour ; when the knife 
was about half-way through it, something | 
presented a slight resistance to its progress, | 
which afterwards proved to be a small por- 
tion of loose bone. In a few days there 
appeared again a disposition in the brain to 
shoot out, but the application of pressure 
and the diluted nitric acid controlled it. 
About a fortnight after the operation the 
boy was able to move the paralysed leg 
slightly, and in another week to walk across 
the room without any assistance, though 


time of the accident he walked a distance 
of two miles and a half from his home, but 
a slight lameness still remained. The wouad 
was quite cicatrised, but the newly-formed 
cuticle was very tender and irritable ; per- 
fect vision had returned to the eye, but the 
arm remained useless. The last time I saw 
him the arm continued in the same helpless 
state, but in every other respect he was 
much as before the accident, both as to his 
general health and his intellectual capacity, 

With reference to the cause and conse- 
quent preventive means to be employed, it 
will be seen that four of the five cases 
above-mentioned were affected with hernia 
cerebri, and that in each of these four cases 
a foreign body was found acting as a con- 
stant source of irritation, and knowing how 
generally the occurrence of irritating bodies 
found in other parts of the system is fol- 
lowed by excrescences, partaking more or 
less of the nature of the part from which 
they proceed, I think it extreme!v probable 
that without some such irritating cause we 
should not have hernia cerebri, which 
opivion is much strengthened by the other 
case, in which the complaint did not come 
on, as no broken and loose portion of bone, 
or any other extraneous particles, were found 
atany period of the progress of the case 
after the first dressing. 

Treatment.—With regard to the treatment 
of the above cases after the disease had 
come out, it will be perceived that I have 
thought it necessary to give only so much 
of itas appeared requisite to the correct 
understanding of the cases, and that I have 
generally avoided giving the daily minute 
details, which will be sufficiently under- 
stood when I say that they were condacted 
in accordance with the general principles 
of surgery. In every case when the hernia 
first commenced, moderate pressure, and 
various topical applications were used, but 
in two of the cases they were found totally 
inefficient to restrain the progress of the 
complaint; and in the case of Howcroft it 
increased to the enormous magnitude men- 
tioned. It was then removed, and the 
result is a satisfactory proof that, in cases 
of necessity, the mass, no matter how large, 
may be at once cut off with safety and 
advantage. After the operation, let the 
wound be carefully examined, to be certain 
that there is no irritating cause remaining 
likely to bring on its reproduction. If, 
after this, there should be a disposition to 
its reproduction, moderate pressure and the 
daily application of the nitric acid, reduced 
to the following strength, will be the best 
applications :— Nitric acid, forty minims; 
water, two ounces; a lotion. Lam unable 
to assign any particular reason why the 
above application should be more effective 
than any other, but the result after each 
application decidedly proved it to be so. 





In eleven weeks from the 


still very lame. 


Pathology.—Some writers have viewed 








Howecroft will demoastrate that it could not 
be merely either one or the other, but a 
formation externally, by the vessels of the 
brain, of matter similar to that which they 
are accustomed to secrete. The examina- 
tion of the tumour, after its separation, was 
as follows :—The appearance of the cut part 
upon the head was that of medallary matter 
surrounded by its cineritious or cortical 
envelope, and, of course, the corresponding 
section upon the tumour was similar. The 
exterior of the tumour was formed by a very 
thin layer of granulations, of a brownish 
colour. A vertical section being made 
through the mass, it exhibited, throughout, 
immediately under the above-mentioned thin 
granular covering, a stratum of the cineri- 
tious matter, nearly half an inch io thick- 
ness, where it was cut from the head, and 
it became gradually att ted as it receded 
from that part, till at the most distant, or 
highest point, it was so thin as to be scarcely 
perceptible. The remainder of the tumour 
so resembled the medullary structure of the 
brain, that no eye could detect the one from 
the other ; the only difference being, that it 
Was not quite so firm in structure as the 
brain usually is. In the centre a cavity 
was laid open by the section, containing 
about an ounce of limpid serum ; the cavity 
was lined throughout by a beautiful trans- 
parent and glistening membrane, and if the 
shape had not been different, it might have 
been mistaken for one of the ventricles of 
the brain. 

A section of the smaller tumour removed 
from the head of the boy, J. D., exhibited 
precisely the same structure, but there was 
no cavity in the centre.—From the Trans. of 
the Prov. Med. and Surg. Assoc., Vol. VII. 


THE MANTELL MUSEUM, 








Tue collection of organic remains formed 
by Dr. Mantell, our readers are doubtless 
aware, has been purchased by the British 
Museum, but as it will no longer be pre- 
served entire, but will be distributed among 
the different galleries of the national esta- 
blishment, we presume that our readers will 
feel gratified by the following summary of 
its contents :— 

The collection contained between twenty 
and thirty thousand specimens, which were 
arranged in twenty large glass cases, 
numerous cabinets, and occupied an exten- 
sive suite of apartments. It consisted 
principally of the fossil remains of animals 
and plants, and also possessed a fine series 
of corals, many skeletons of animals, and 





zoologists 

duplicate specimens, 
which Dr. Mantell hed liberally presented 
to the various public and private collections 
of Europe and America, The labour and 
skill required for the formation of such a 
collection may be imagined when we con- 
sider that every bone, fish, and plant had 
been extricated piecemeal from the solid 
rock, and carefully repaired, the scattered 
fragments being accurately replaced and 
cemented together before it was allowed a 
place in the collection. The mere manual 
dexterity evinced in the extrication of the 
most delicate remains from the solid rock in 
which they were imbedded, and their sub- 
sequent restoration, was, indeed, such as an 
experienced anatomist alone could com- 
mand. Professor Agassiz, the distinguish- 
ed ichthyologist and naturalist, on seeing 
Dr. Mantell’s collection of fishes from the 
chalk, was perfectly enthusiastic in his ex- 
pression of astonishment aod admiration, 
In his celebrated work on fossil fishes, 
already alluded to, he remarks, that—-“ Les 
soins minutieux que M. Mantell a donnés 
depuis bien des années a ces fossiles, les ont 
rendres plus parfaits que tous ceux des 
autres musées, car souvent il est parvenu & 
les detacher entierement de la roche dans 
laquelle ils se trouvaient ou du moins & 
les produire en relief, detachant toutes les 
matiéres solides qui couvraient les parties 
les mieux conservées de l’animal.” To con- 
vey some idea of the importance and extent 
of this collection, we will subjoin a sum- 
mary of its contents, as far as they relate to 
the geology of the south-east of England, 
premising that many hundred species of the 
fossil plants and animals are extinct, and 
were previously unknown. The colossal 
reptiles, the iquanodon and hyl#osaurus, 
which were entirely developed and made 
known by the researches of Dr. Mantell, 
were declared by the illustrious Cuvier to 
be “‘ encore plus extraordinaires, que tous 
ceux dont vous avons connaissance.” 

The assemblage of organic remains com- 
prises— 

Several hundred specimens of fossil bones 
and teeth of the iquanodon, hylzosaurus, 
myalosaurus, and other reptiles, from the 
strata of Tilgate Forest. 

Bones of birds, of the plesiosaurus, and of 
various species of turtles, from the strata of 
Tilgate Forest. 

A fine and extensive series of the remains 


and|of fresh-water fishes, from the Weald of 


Sussex. 

Many hundred specimens of various ge- 
nera and species of fresh-water shells and 
crustacea, from the strata of the Wealds of 
Kent and Sussex. 
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examples of various ge- 
and species of crustacea and mollusca, 
the South Downs. 
matchless collection of between 300 
and 400 specimens of fossi! fishes, from the 
chalk of the South Downs. 

Many hundred specimens of zoophytes 
and corals of numerous genera and species, 
from the chalk of the south-east of England. 

Bones and teeth of elephants from the 
south-east of lo 

Many hundred specimens of minerals and 
rocks, illustrative of the mineral structure 
of the south-east of England. 

An interesting assemblage of antiquities, 
urns, vases, lachrymatories, celts, coins, &c. 
&c., British and Roman, collected in Sussex. 

The chief merit of Dr. Mantell’s re- 


years since in Tue Lancer,* was one of the 
first and best essays on the administration 
of that substance; and the statistical ac- 
count of Dr. M.’s midwifery practice which 
accompanied that memoir is cited by Dr. 
Bisset Hawkins in his “ Medical Statistics,” 
as one of the most successful instances of 
obstetrical practice. At the same time Dr. 
Mantell maintained an extensive corre- 
spondence with the most distinguished men 
of science and the members of his own pro- 
fession, and his name was eorolled in many 
of the scientific societies of Europe and 
America ; he was admitted a Fellew of the 
Royal Society, and the degree of LL.D. 
was conferred upon him by a foreign uni- 
versity. The almost incessant loss of rest 
which an extensive obstetrical practice of 





searches ina geological point of view consists | necessity involves, at length compelled Dr, 
in their affording data by which he has esta- | Mantell to quit Lewes, where he had been 
blished the extraordinary fact that the whole | in practice upwards of twenty years, and 
country which occupies the area between | remove to Brighton. On this occasion his 
the chalk ranges of Sussex, Hampshire and | patients at Lewes presented him with a 
Kent, is of fresh-water origin, and is com-| piece of plate bearing a complimentary in- 
posed of the consolidated materials, the | scription. To this let us add, that had Dr, 
silt, mud, and other detritus, brought down | Mantell been an “ antique Romana ” instead 
by some vast river, anciently flowing through |of an Englishman, he would have won the 
a country which was clothed with tropical | civic crown, for having saved the life of a 
vegetation, and inhabited by colossal rep- citizen, under the following circumstances, 


tiles. His inquiries have also throwr light | Some twelve or thirteen years since a mar- 
on the character and relations of the chalk | ried woman and a youth were condemned 
and the newer formations of the south-east | to death at the Lewes Assizes for having 
portion of our island. But Dr. Mantell’s | 


poisoned the hasband of the former. The 


important and interesting discoveries in fos- 


sil comparative anatomy, are circumstances 
more immediately connected with his pro- 
fessional attainments, while they have also 
acquired for him such deserved celebrity, 
hoth at home and abroad. The anatomical 
details which appear in his various memoirs 
and works, sufficiently attest his skill, in- 
dustry, and perseverance, and the success 
which has crowned his labours in reviving 
the extinct forms of animal existence which 
his researches have brought to light, and 
placed before us in all the reality of life and 
being. 

We have already remarked that Dr. 
Mantel] has afforded an example that active 
professional occupation is not incompatible 
with the most profound philosophical inves- 
tigations. Our readers will perceive the 
justice of such a remark, when we remind 
them that this unique and vast assemblage, 
which is unrivalled as a private collection, 
was formed during a period of twenty-five 
years, by a general practitioner, who was 
incessantly engaged in the arduous duties 
of an extensive country practice, was the 
medical officer of several large parishes, 
and, at the same time. filled the important 
post of sole surgeon to a military hospital 
for twelve years. Several papers on medi- 
cal subjects, from the pen of Dr. Mantell, 
have appeared in our own and other jour- 
nals, and the result of his experience of the 
effects of the ergot of rye, published some 


young man, in pursuance of a law now hap- 
pily abolished, was hung within forty-eight 
hours of his conviction ; the woman was 
respited, owing to a point of law raised by 
her counsel in her favour, Dr. Mantell 
having accidentally entered the court, and 
heard part of the trial, felt convinced that 
the evidence was insufficient to prove the 
guilt of the parties,—in fact, that they were 
innocent, The poor youth was hurried out 
of existence in the manner we have describ- 
ed, but Dr. Mantell, after the most perse- 
vering exertions, pursued during several 
| months, succeeded in proving the innocence 
of both, and saving the life of the woman, 
(named Hannah Russell, a resident of Bur- 
wash, in Sussex), who received a free par- 
don, and now lives to bless her preserver ! 
To the above statemeuts we have only to 
add that Dr. Mantell has now removed to 
an extensive practice at Clapham, near 
London, where medical talent and skill of 
the highest order ; a scientific reputation of 
the most brilliant character, together with 
the esteem, respect, and admiration of all 
who know him ina private life, cannot fail to 
ensure him the most complete success in his 
professivnal career. 





* Lancet, March, 1834. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE CORPUS LUTEUM. 


By Roserr Lee, M.D., F.R.S. 


Tre author commences with a short de- 
scription of the mature Graafian vesicle in 
uman ovarium, which he represents as 
a small, spherical, pellucid sac, containing 
the ovum, the granule, and the fluid with 
which it is surrounded. The vesicle itself 
he describes as always consisting of two 
membranous layers, or coats, closely adher- 
ing together, the external surface being 
loosely united to the proper substance of 
the ovarium by soft cellular tissue, blood- 
vessels and nerves. 
When impregnation takes place, the coats 





of the Graafian vesicle and peritoneum 
covering it, burst, the contents escape, and 
around it a corpus luteum is gradually 
formed. The author states that the obser-| 
vations of De Graaf,;Haller, and others, | 
have proved that the corpus luteum is al-| 
ways found in that ovarium from which the 
impregnated ovum has escaped ; but it has | 
not been positively determined by them) 
whether the corpus luteum is produced by | 


a thickening of the inner layer of the vesi- | 
cle, as Professor Baer has supposed, or | 
between the coats,as Dr. Montgomery be- | 
lieves ; and if corpora lutea are not some- | 
times fouad in the ovaria of women who} 


have never been pregnant. 

The author then proceeds to describe the 
appearances which he observed in the 
ovarium of a woman who died in St. 
George’s Hospital, at the end of the second 
month of pregnancy, which have induced 
him to conclude that the corpus luteum is 
formed around both layers of the Graafian 


DR. R. LEE ON THE CORPUS LUTEUM. 


vesicle is also seen enclosed within the cor- 
pus luteum, and forming its central cavity. 
The author concludes this part of the 
paper by recommending additiona! observa- 
tions to be made u this subject, whea 
opportunities, which are not very frequent, 
present themselves, in order that the cor- 
rectness of the view which he has given 
of the structure of the corpus luteum may 
be rendered perfectly conclusive. All ob- 
servations upon the subject, he remarks, 
should be made soon after impregnation, 
and the date of conception, and all other 
circumstances, should be clearly stated. 
The author next proceeds to describe the 
changes which the corpus luteum undergoes 
in the latter months of pregnancy, and after 
delivery, and observes that it is frequently 
almost wholly absorbed about the end of 
the third month subsequent to parturition, 
Various preparations were exhibited to 
illustrate these appearances, 
In the ovaria of women who have never 
been pregnant yellow, oval-shaped bodies, 
he observes, are frequently found, which it 


| is difficult to distinguish from true corpora 


lutea, resulting from impregnation, The 
greater number of these are produced by 
blood extravasated within the Graafian 
vesicle ; and he thinks that they can gene- 
rally be distinguished from true corpora 
lutea by this circumstance, that in the latter 
the corpus luteum surrounds the Graafian 
vesicle, but in false corpora lutea the yellow 
substance is usually contained within the 
Graafian vesicle. A thickening of the coats 
of the Graafian vesicle, and the changes it 
undergoes during menstruation, the author 
also conceives might be readily mistaken for 
true corpora lutea. 

Various preparations and drawings were 
also exhibited to illustrate these statements, 
and Dr, Lee closes his paper with the fol- 
lowing remark :—“ That from all the ob- 
servations hitherto made on the corpus 
luteum we may infer that it is never found 


vesicle, and not between its coats, or by | but as a consequence of impregnation; that 


thickening of the inner membrane. In the 
preparation of the ovarium, the Graafian 
vesicle, like a small cyst, consisting of two 
distinct layers, separated from one another, 
were clearly seen. A drawing of the recent | 
corpus luteum, which had a deep orange 
colour, was likewise exhibited, 

In two specimens of Fallopian tube con- 


ception, which were placed upon the table, | 


the Graafian vesicle was likewise seen sur- 
rounded by corpus luteum. The same fact, 
the author adds, is still more evident in the 
ovarium of the gravid uterus of ten weeks, 
described and figured in the seventeenth 
volume of the “ Medico-Chirurgical Trans- 
actions,” 

In several of the preparations in the Hun- 
terian Museum, at the College of Surgeons, 
which the author has recently examined, 





with Mr, Owen, he states that the Graafian 


| the yellow, oval-shaped substances found 


in the ovaria of women who have not been 
pregnant may be distinguished from true 
corpora lutea by the smallness of their size 
and irregularity in their shape, the greater 
depth at which they are situated in the 
ovarium, the absence of the white mem- 
branous appearance of the centre, and by 
the fawn or yellow-coloured substance being 
enclosed within the cavity, and not found 
around the interior surface of the Graafian 
vesicle.” 


Mr, Sotty had examined the body of a 
young unmarried woman, who had died 
from perforation of the stomach. She had 
passed her usual menstrual period ; an enor- 
mous corpus luteum was discovered ; be- 
sides this there was not the slightest reason 
to suspect her chastity. Was the appear- 





VOIDING OF WORMS THROUGH THE URETHRA. 


ance of this body the result of conception, or 
was it merely accidental ? 

Dr. Brieut thought the Society would be 
obliged if Dr. Lee would state the diagnos- 
tic marks between true and false corpora 
lutea, In the examination of the bodies of 
females these appearances were constantly 
observed ; in persons, too, of the most ua- 
blemished character; it therefore b 


neys, She first passed some of the entozoa 
in question on the 26th of May last, and 
continues to do so occasionally to the pre- 
sent time, which enabled the author to ex- 
hibit some of them alive to the Fellows pre- 
sent, by the aid of a microscope. When 
first voided they float separately, in the 
urine, but in a short time they coalesce, and 





very desirable to be able to form a correct 
diagnosis regarding the nature of these ap- 
pearances. 

Dr. Rosert Lee stated, that at the close 
of his paper be had described the characters 
of true and false corpora lutea, In some 
cases of the latter, or false, the appearance 
was produced by a thickening of the two 
coats of the Graafian vesicle. This was 
most frequently observed to be the case in 
the ovaria of persons advanced in life ; and 
sometimes several of these bodies were met 
with in the same ovarium. The yellow ap- 
pearance was, here, neither around nor 
within the Graafian vesicle, but was pro- 
duced by the morbid condition of its coats. 
In the greater number, however, of false cor- 
pora lutea, the yellow appearance was pro- 
duced by blood, which had been poured out 
into the cavity of the Graafian vesicle, and 
having become partially absorbed, had as- 
sumed the peculiar yellow, or fawn colour, 
which blood, found within the cavities of 
obstructed veins, was observed to assume, a 
fact particularly remarked by Dr. Montgo- 
mery. Generally, too, false corpora lutea 
were either larger or smaller than the true 
ones resulting from impregnation ; they were 
also found deeper in the substance of the 
ovarium than were the latter. The most 
important diagnostic mark, however, be- 
tween the true and false corpora lutea, con- 
sisted in the fact, that in the trne body the 
yellow substance was invariably situated 
around the two coats of the Graafian vesicle; 
whereas, in the false corpus it was situated 
within the cavity of the vesicle. The colour, 
also, of the true corpus luteum was a pecu- 
liar orange, quite unlike the yellowish-red 
brick-dust colour, characteristic of the false 
body. Ifthe relation which the true corpus 
luteum bore to the Graafian vesicle, given in 
the paper, and illustrated in the drawings 
and preparations, were the correct one, then 
we were in possession of a certain test, by 
which we might distinguish the real charac- 
ter of the bodies under discussion. 


THE CASE OF A GIRL WHO VOIDED FROM THE 
URETHRA A NUMBER OF ENTOZOOTIC WORMS, 
NOT HITHERTO DESCRIBED; WITH AN AC- 
COUNT OF THE ANIMALS, 


By T. B. Cur.ine, Esq., Assistant-Surgeon to 
the London Hospital. 


The patient is five years of age, and is not 
suffering, as far as the author could ascer- 
tain, from any disease of the bladder or kid- 


coil th Ives together, in the form of a 
ball, at the bottom of the vessel. If allowed 
to remain in the urine they live for two or 
three days. They are of two sizes, the larger 
being more numerous than the former, Hav- 
ing discovered, by reference to Rudolphi’s 
* Synopsis,” and other works on the sub- 
ject, that the entozoa in question had not 
been hitherto described, the author enters 
into a minute description of its characters, 
and illustrates his description by magnified 
representations of the male and female, as 
| seen ia the microscope. From this descrip- 
tion,* those who are conversant with the 
structure of the entozoa will recognise a 
true hematoid structure. These worms, 
however, differ from all the known genera 
of this class, in possessing several peca- 
liarities of structure, especially a well- 
marked annulated body, an anal aperture 
of a labiated form, and a tegument armed 
throughout with the spines. Referring it, 
therefore, to the order hematoidea of Rudol- 
phi, he thus describes its characters :— 
Genus Dactylius. 

Corpus teres elasticum, annulatum et 
utringue attenuatum, caput obtusum, os 
orbiculare, anus trilabiatuus, 
| Dactylius Aculeatus. 
| Capite obtuso, toto corpore aculeoram 
| Serie quadruplici armato, cauda obtusa et 
| annulata, Habitat in hominis vesica uri- 
| Daria, 

Dr. Bricut inquired whether any mem- 
ber recollected a case analogous to the one 
detailed, and which had been recorded in 
the Society’s Transactions, by Mr, Law- 





} 
} 


| 


| rence. 


Mr. Curing had read the case referred 
|} to by Dr. Bright. In this case the patient 
| had been in the habit of voiding two kinds 


| of insects from the urinary bladder, but they 


| were distinctly different from those observed 
in his (Mr. C.’s) case. In Mr, Lawrence’s 
case the substances voided had been exa- 
mined by Rudolphi, of Berlin, who con- 
sidered that only one of the kinds was 
| organised ; but he (Mr. C.) and Dr. A. Farre 
|had since carefully examined them, and 
| found them both to be undoubtedly organis- 
jed. It was due to Rudolphi to state, how- 
ever, that when he received the insects they 
had been some time in spirit, and had be- 
come opaque. The old woman who was 
the subject of this case was still an inmate 
of St. Sepulchre’s Workhouse, and was now 


* It is omitted in the abstract.—Rep. 
Lancer, 











im the habit of passing the larger kind 
of insects; these were five or six inches 
ong, and had been proved to be organised 

by Mr. Owen and Dr. Farre. In his 
own (Mr. C.’s) case, there was no reason to 
suspect that the insects were voided from 
the kidney, nosymptom indicative of disease 
of that organ being present. 


REMARKS ON THE ACUTE FORM OF ANASAR- 
COUS SWELLING OF THE SCROTUM. 
By R, Liston, Esg., Surgeon to the North 
London Hospital. 

The object of the author in this paper is 
to direct attention to the diagnosis of cases 
of infiltration of the scrotum with serous 
fluid, which is often as rapid in its origin, 
and as calamitous in its consequences, as 
the effusion of urine itself. Six cases occur- 
ring in the author’s public practice are re- 
lated, with the view of enabling the sur- 

n to form a correct opinion of the nature 
of the mischief, and of directing his proceed- 
ings properly and satisfactorily. 

Sir B. Bropie said that it was undoubtedly 
occasionally advisable to divide the scrotum 
by free incisions in these cases. In some 
cases of a similar description, however, in 
the early stages, simple acupuncture, re- 
peated three or four times daily, was suffi- 
cient to effect a cure. 

Mr. Starrorp had employed acupuncture 
in some cases of this kind, in the early stage, 
with complete success. 

This being the last meeting of the ses- 
sion the Society adjourned until November 
next. 


The Reporter of this Journal is not an- 
swerable for the occasional meagreness of 
the abstracts, which, as in the last one of 
the present report, as well as in maay others 
during the session, have given no satisfac- 
tory idea of the original paper. To ensurea 
proper notice in the journals, authors should 
make their own abstracts, and forward them 
to the Society with their papers. 





The Wonders of Geology. By G. A. Man- 
TELL, Esq., L.L.D., F.R.S. Relfe and 
Fletcher, London, 1839. Third edition. 


We have ever felt a peculiar satisfaction in 
bestowing that notice on the labours and 
the writings of Dr. Mantell which their im- 
portance and success have so amply de- 
served, not only because we have considered 
such attention due to their distinguished 
and gifted suthor, but because we have felt 
them to be intimately connected with medi- 
cal science, and the honour and the welfare 
of the medical profession. 

Our readers are aware that we have long 
and perseveringly contended for an exten- 





sive range of study as indispensable for the 
completion of a sound medical education, 
and have vindicated the necessity of the 
student acquiring a due knowledge of those 
physical sciences which constitute the very 
basis of medical knowledge and skill. It 
has too long been the boast and the shelter 
of ignorance, echoed and re-echoed by the 
old women of both sexes, that “ Mr. So- 
and-so must be a clever doctor, because he 
knows only his profession.” Such an asser- 
tion, in itself, amounts to a confession of 
ignorance, since he who is enlightened only 
on one subject must, of course, be in the 
dark on all others; while our own science, 
as every tyro is aware, far from consisting 
of any single branch, any isolated depart- 
meat of knowledge, is formed, in fact, of a 
cycle of studies, all distinct from each other, 
all requiring different kinds of discipline for 
their attainment, but all based on the inves- 
tigations into Nature, and all determined 
by the observation of her laws. So essen- 
tial do we consider an extensive course of 
instruction to the best interests of the medi- 
cal profession that we hope to see the day 
when a due proficiency in science shall be 
made an indispensable requisite for prac- 
tising even the lowest departments of the 
healing art, and when every druggist shall 
be required to be somewhat more than the 
mere vendor of drugs, and shall be com- 
pelled to prove his acquaintance with the 
chemical agencies concerned in the produc- 
tion of those substances which he is daily 
called on to dispense, and which ought 
never to be entrusted to ignorant and inex- 
perienced hands, Entertaining these views 
we have ever had a peculiar gratification in 
paying our tribute to the author of the work 
before us, who has nobly spurned the tram- 
mels of prejudice and ignorance; has had 
the courage to be a philosopher; and has 
not only acquired a distinguished fame in 
science, but has adorned and elevated the 
character of the medical profession itself, 
by the importance of his discoveries and the 
brilliancy of his scientific reputatior. 

On the appearance of one of his former 
works some four or five years since, that on 
the Geology of the South-east of England, 
we spoke of his researches and discoveries 
as we conceived they deserved, and cited 
him as affording an example worthy the 
imitation of all his professional brethren, 
and as furnishing a signal proof that active 
professional occupation in a busy country 





town, is not incompatible with a deep de- 
votion to the most profound philosophical 
investigations which can engage the mind 
of man. 

A few months only have elapsed when, on 
the first appearance of this work, we called 
the attention of our readers to the wonders 
which geology was calculated to unfold, 
and the advantages, both moral and intel- 
lectual, which the discipline of its studies 
was so well fitted toimpart. Our unmingled 
praise was, at the same time, bestowed on 
the work itself, which, as a correct and able 
classification of the most important geo- 
logical phenomena, a manual of the study 
of the ancient earth and its inhabitants, a 
pocket encyclopoedia of geological science, 
we hesitated not to recommend as superior 
to any works yet published. We are, there- 
fore, not surprised that the opinion of the 
public has coincided with our own to so 
great an extent that, as we learn from the 
bookseller’s note which accompanies these 
volumes, two impressions, of a thousand 
copies each, have been rapidly sold; the | 





sul 


Dr. Mantel] were of so interesting and im- 
portant a character that we shall endeavour 
to supply the deficiency of which we com- 
plain by a brief and hasty notice of his 
labours in this locality. 


The traveller through the south-eastern 
district of our island is aware of the beau- 
tiful and highly-cultivated part enclosed be- 
tween twe ranges of chalk hills,—the North 
and South Downs,—and termed the Weald 
of Kent and Sussex, from the Saxon word 
wald, a wood or forest, which formerly occu- 
pied the district. The substratum is chiefly 
sand-stone, the soil extremely rich and fer- 
tile, and adapted for every purpose of cul- 
tivation. Prior to the investigations of Dr. 
Mantell the entire locality was considered 
to belong to the green sands, the lowest 
member of the chalk formation, while its 
fossil remains were conceived to be of ma- 
rine character, the deposits of an ancient 
sea. Dr. Mantell, howéver, by a series of 
investigations of the most arduous charac- 
ter, pursued amid the difficulties and dis- 
couragements of a laborious and extensive 


work has been some months out of print,| practice, ascertained the novel anil impor- 
while it has been republished in America, | tant facts that the deposits in question were 
under the auspices of Dr, Silliman, and | by no means of marine but of fluviatile eri- 


translated into German, at the instance of | 


Dr. Noeggerath, of Bonn. With regard to | 
the volumes before us we have only to 
repeat, with the requisite additions, the 
eulogium which we passed on the first ap- 


pearance of the work. The order and | 
arrangement of the subjects are the same, 
for they could not, probably, have been 
altered with advantage ; several parts, how- 
ever, have expanded and increased ; some 





gin, the bed, not of a primeval ocean, but 
of some equally ancient and extensive river. 
Further investigations convinced him that 
these strata were deposited at the river’s 
mouth, and the discovery of the Delta for- 
mations of the Weald constitute at once the 
reward of Dr. Mantell’s scientific investiga- 
tions, and the most novel and important dis- 
covery effected in the geology of our native 
island. The organic remains, even of the 


few corrections incident to the advancing | most extraordinary character, the colossal 
state of geological knowledge have been | iquanodon, the strange and singular crea- 
judiciously introduced ; several lithographic tures, of the wildest and most singular form, 
plates, and upwards of 100 wood-cuts, have | and so enormous in size as to be nearly 100 
been added to the embellishments, and the | feet long,—these were the wonders exhumed 
work is, perhaps, as nearly perfect as the | from the new found territory, and which 
care and revision of its accomplished author discoveries, so strange and unlooked-for, 
could possibly render it. Were we to hint excited the attention of the whole scientific 
a fault it would be that Dr. Mantell, with | world, the Baron Cuvier being among the 
the diffidence characteristic of true merit, | first to acknowledge their interest and im- 
has omitted to do justice to his own dis- portance, and the Geological Society having 
coveries, He has comprised in one chapter | voted the Wollaston Gold Medal as a re- 
the formation of the chalk and the weald,| ward to the author, We have peculiar 
which are the peculiar sphere of his own | gratification in extracting from the speech 
geological researches, though each might | of Mr. Lyell, on that occasion, the following 
well have claimed a separate discourse for | tribute to the energy and talent displayed 
their discussion, In the latter case, that of |by Dr. Mantell in his scientific investiga- 
the wealdean deposits, the discoveries of | tions :-— 
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ne A gecieaiat who explores the Wealds of 
Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, never meets with | from the habits, 
duties, of his profession , as 
well aware, the examination of 
body is one department of that 
beautiful field of comparati 


entire skeletons, as at Lyme Regis or at 
Whitby, or even small portions of a skele- 
ton connected together. He must patiently 
wait, and gather a multitude of detached 
and disconnected bones. Almost every 
tooth, every rib, every vertebra, must be 
taken from some different place ; and, as if 
to make the task stiil more perplexing, the 
relics of a variety of large species of sau- 
rians are promiscuously mingled together, 
and scattered, as it were, at random, far and 
wide, through the rocks. I believe that the 
skeletons in the ancient estuary were rolled 
backwards and forwards by the tides till 
scarcely any two bones remained together ; 
to reunite these into a whole, to refer to each 
skeleton the parts which once belonged to 
it, and not to confound the different species 





well acquainted with the economy and phy- 
siology of maa, it is necessary to study the 
structure of other animals.” 

Our limits warn us to be brief, but we 
cannot refrain from extracting the following 
section of the work, the principles of which 
are as accurate and correct as the language is 
elegant and graceful :— 

**2, OrnGanic AND InorGanic Kincpoms, 
—The beautiful world in which we are 
placed is everywhere fall of objects present- 
ing innumerable varieties of form and struc- 


together, was a task demanding no commoa| ture, of action and position; some of them 


degree of skili, reflection, and judgment ; 
and an intimate knowledge of the laws 
governing the analogies of structure, and 
the relations of the different genera of ver- 
tebrated animals, 

“It was from these scattered elements 


that the skeletons of these gigantic reptiles | 


of the Weald were constructed, with which 
we seem now so well acquainted,—those 
huge saurians concerning whose osteologi- 
cal structure and former habits we can now 
reason with confidence, and with whose 
names we have been made as familiar as 
with those of our domestic animals, and 
which have obtained as real an existence in 
our imaginations, as if they were living at 
this moment ia the waters of the Ganges or 
the Nile. 

“ But I must trespass no longer on your 
indulgence, and I shall only remark, that if 
the exertions of Dr. Mantell would have 
called for our grateful acknowledgments 
under any circumstances, how much more 
are they entitled to our praise and admira- 
tion, when we recollect the peculiar circum- 
stances under which he has followed up his 
scientific researches. His hours of study 
have been confined to those moments which 
could be spared from the labours of a pro- 
fession to which he has devoted the princi- 
pal energies of his mind, and I rejoice to 
say with great and uniform success. There 
have always been some men in the medical 
profession who have combined extensive 

ractice at the same time that they have en- 
arged the boundaries of some collateral 
sciences, and it gives me great pleasure to 
declare that Dr. Mantell’s name will be 
added to that honourable list.” 


The testimony of the President, G. B. 
Greenough, Fsq., is alike honourable to its 
object, and is strikingly confirmatory of our 
own views :— 

“TI will only add, in the way of con- 
gratulation, that Dr. Maatell’s perseverance 





being inanimate, or inorganic, and others 
possessing organisation, or vitality. The 
organic kingdom of nature, in like manner, 
is separated into two d divisions, the 
animal and vegetable. The differences be- 
tween organic and inorganic bodies are 
onmerous and manifest; but it it will suffice 
for my present pur to mention a few 
obvious and familiar characters. All the 
parts of an inorganic body enjoy an inde- 
pendent existence ; if I break off a crystal 
from this mass, the specimen does not lose 
any of its properties, it is still a mass of 
crystals as before; but if a branch be re- 
moved from a tree, or alimb from an animal, 
both are rendered imperfect, and the parts 
removed suffer decomposition,—the branch 
withers, and the animal matter undergoes 
putrefaction. If crystals, which may be 
considered the most perfect models of inor- 
ganic substances, be formed, they will 
remain unchanged, unless acted upon by 
some external force of a chemical or me- 
chanical nature. Within, every particle is 
at rest, nor do they possess the power to 
alter, increase, or diminish: they can aug- 
ment by external additions only, and de- 
crease but by the removal of portions of 
their mass. But organic bodies have cha- 
racters of a totally different nature; they 
possess definite forms and structures, which 
are capable of resisting, for a time, the 
ordinary laws by which the changes of inor- 
ganic matter are regulated, while internally 
they are in constant mutation. From the 
first moment of the existence of the plant or 
animal to the period of its dissolution there 
is no repose: youth follows infancy,—ma- 
turity precedes age; it is thus with the 
moss and the oak,—the monad and the ele- 
phant,—life and death are common to them 
all. Animals and vegetables also require a 
supply of food and air, and a suitable tem- 
perature, for the continuance of their exist- 
ence; and they are nourished by particles 


prepared in appropriate organs, and trans- 
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mitted by suitable vessels. In the germ of 
an animal or a vegetable there is a vital 
principle in action, by which are developed 
im succession the ordained phenomena of 
its existence. By this power the germ is 
able to attract towards it particles of inani- 
mate matter, and bestow on them an arrange- 
ment widely different from that which the 
laws of chemistry or mechanics could pro- 
duce. The same power not only attracts 
these particles, and preserves them in their 
new situations, but is continually engaged 
in removing those which might by their pre- 
sence prevent or derange its operations; 
and, on the other hand, so soon as the vital 
principle deserts the body which it has 
animated, the latter immediately becomes 
subject to the agencies which act on inor- 
ganic matter: ‘ in obedience to the power of 
gravitation the bough hangs down, and the 
slender stem bends towards the earth,—the 
animal falls to the ground,—the pressure of 
the upper parts flattens those on which they 
rest,—the skin b distended, and the 
graceful outlines of life are changed for the 
oblateness of death,’—the laws of chemistry 
then begin to operate,—putrefaction takes 
place,—and, finally, dust returns to dust, 
and the spirit of man to Him who gave it.” 





of opening an artery during venesection was 
fully understood :— 

“Dr. Lower hath found out, as I hear, 
the forme of a launcet which shall secure 
the person from touching an arterie, itt 
being flat on one side, that is, toward the 
arme,” 

An operation for cancer in the olden 
time :-— 

“A cancer in Mrs, Townsend’s breast, of 
Alverston, taken off by two surgeons ; one’s 
name was Clerk, of Bridgnorth, another’s 
name was Leach, of Sturbridg. First they 
cut the skin cross and laid itt back, then 
they workt their hands in ytt, one above and 
the other below, and so till their hands 
mett, and so brought itt out. They had 
their needles and waxt thread ready, but 
never ust them; and allso their cauterizing 
irons, but they used them not: she lost not 
above Zvi. (six ounces) of bloodinall. Dr. 
Needham coming too late, staid next day to 
see it opened. Hee said it was a melliceris, 
and vot a perfect cancer; but itt would 
have been one quickly, There came outa 
gush of a great quantitie of waterish sub- 
stance, as much as would fill a flaggon; 
when they had done, they cutt off, one one 
bitt, another another, and putt in a glass of 





Diary of the Rev. John Ward, Vicar of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, Arranged by Cuar.es 
Severn, M.D. Colburn, London, 1939. 
pp. 315. 

Tue literary public is much indebted to the 

London Medical Society, and to its Regis- 

trar, Dr. Severn, for the publication of Mr. 

Ward's diary. We have seldom perused a 

more curious or interesting volume. The 

diary, which Dr. Severn discovered in the 
library of the London Medical Society, con- 
sisted of seventeen duodecimo volumes, and 

extended from the year 1648 to 1679. 

From these Dr. Severn has selected va- 
rious portions relating to medical and lite- 
rary topics, of considerable interest. The 
general reader will here find several par- 
ticulars of the life of Shakspeare which 
would otherwise have remained unknown ; 
and, on the other hand, medical science has 
not been neglected, as our readers may per- 
ceive from the following extracts. 

The Bishop’s example may prove consola- 
tory to the Rev. Surgeon Steggall :— 

“ In King Richard the Second’s time phy- 
sitians and divines were not distinct pro- 
fessions ; for one Tydeman, Bishop of Lan- 
daph and Worcester, was physician to King 
Richard the Second.” 


The following extract shows that even so 
long ago as the time of Mr. Ward the danger 
No. 826. 





wine and some lint, and so let itt alone till 
the next day; then they opend itt again, 
and injected myrrhe, aloes, and such things 
as resisted putrefaction, and so bound itt 
upp againe. 

* Every time they dresst itt, they catt off 
something of the cancer that was left be- 
hind ; the chyrurgions were for applying a 
caustick, but Dr. Needham said no, not 
till the last, since shee could endure the 
knife. They prepard her bodie somewhat, 
and let her blood the day before. One of 
the chyrurgeons told her afterwards, that 
shee had endured soe much, that hee would 
have lost his life ere hee would have suf- 
ferd the like; and the Dr. said hee had read 
that women would endure more than men, 
but did not beleeve itt till now. The way 
how and where itt should bee cutt was 
markt with ink by one Dr. Edwards, who 
lives at Bridgnorth, Mrs. Townsend likt bim 
very well ; hee said iff they could prevent 
a gapgrene, there was little fear, iff shee fell 
not into a feavour.” 

“ A fellow is at Cambridge which cures 
agues by injecting somewhat into the veins, 
as Mr. Wren did into the veins of a dog.” 

This exceeds and anticipates even the 
exploits of M. Magendie. 

The following exceedingly curious pas- 
sage shows that the operation of dividing 
the tendons of contracted muscles was per- 
formed nearly two centuries ago in this 
country :— 

“The mountebank a cutt wry necks, 

2 
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cutt three tendons in one child’s neck, and 
hee did itt thos: first by making a small 
orifice with his launcet, and lifting upp the 
tendon, for fear of the jugular veins, then 
by putting in his incision knife, and cutting 
them upwards; they give a great snapp when 
cutt. The orifices of his wounds are small, 
and scarce any blood follows; some are wry 
neckt from the womb, they only lay on a 
melilot plaister to heal the wound, the 
plaister must bee a fresh one every day. As 
for the symptoms of this cutting, they are 
only these: that about a day or two after, 
the child will be sickish, some humour 
falling on the stomach of itt, as the moun- 
tebank says. When hee hath cutt itt, he 
bends the child’s neck the other way, and 
putts on a capp, and a fillet tied to the capp, 
and so ties itt under the arme pitts, and so 
by constant bending the head that way, itt 
becomes straight and upright.” 





THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, June 29, 1839. 


A Know ence of nature is obtained in two 
ways,—by observation, and by experiment: 
Physicum id est speculatorem, venaloremque 
nature, says Cicero. We observe, record, 
and determine the relations of natural phe- 
nomena; or we produce effects in order to 
determine their relations and causes. The 
experimental sciences, and the sciences of 
observation are, however, identical ; for it 
is indifferent whether physical phenomena 
occur spontaneously, or are artificia!ly pro- 
duced, so far as regards the determination 
of their laws. But experimental investiga- 
tion is often more attractive than observa- 
tion. The observer is a sentinel, a looker-on, 
or, at the most, a watchman upon the lofty 
towers of nature; the experimenter, on the 
contrary, is animated by the pursuit of his 
game, his blood is heated, his hopes are on 
the stretch, the forms of truth fly and 
double, appear and disappear, before the 
hunter’s aching eyes, and the pleasure of 
the chase is as thrilling as that of the cap- 
ture. How many have lived and died happy 
im the search after ideal objects,—for in- 
stance, the philosopher’s stone and the elixir 
of life! 

In some of the operations of nature the 





part of the observer is sufficiently interest 

ing. Nature herself performs the experi- 
ments; raises the vapours from the ocean; 
precipitates the dews, and rain, and snows, 
upon the everlasting hills; sends the light- 
ning in flashes from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven; refracts the light in the 
clouds, or bids the sun, moon, and stars de- 
scribe their courses unerringly through time 
and space, The tribes of plants and animals, 
in all their various changes, also present 
the observer with a wide field of facts. But 
it is in medicine especially, and in every- 
thing relating to man, that the inquirer has 
to confine himself to observation ; and it is 
there that the observer may reap as richa 
harvest as the experimentalist, The 
chemists have tortured the elements in 
their crucibles,—Macennie has starved 
rabbits, poisoned dogs, cut their nerves, 
drained their veins, and investigated the 
effects of reagents upon their blood ;—thou- 
sands of frogs and cats, sparrows, chickens, 
and mice, geese, pigeons, and turtles, have 
been sacrificed, not cruelly—not to gratify 
carnivorous propensities—not to seek su- 
perstitious indications,—but in the hope of 
surprising the mysteries and laws of vita- 
lity. The Lecturer of the College of France, 
in the plenitude of his zeal would, however, 
never think of rendering men the subjects 
of his experimental cracifixions; and thus 


expose himself to the charge of making the 


pangs of expiring life the oracles of healing 
—et salutis humane presidem artem, non 
solum pestem alicui, sed hanc eti:m atrocissi- 
mam. Butin the present state of society 
are not the experiments from which the 
physiologist would shrink—and which he 
would not dare to name, or which he would 
not think of proposing, performed upon a 
large scale? You want to ascertain the 
effects of different kinds of food: within the 
limits of the United Kingdom almost every 
variety of aliment is eaten, from potatoes 
and salt, to roast beef, and to the gastronomic 
refinements of Upe, Then there are teetollers, 
two-bottle-men, three-bottle-men, and exclu- 
sive gin-drinkers. What variety of occupa- 
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tion and exercise can the experimentalist 
require that is not practised upon the hills 
and the plains, in the factories and the 
potteries, under the earth and on the seas? 
Does he desire to see the effects of an 
insufficient supply of food? The effects of 
effuvial poisons ? The generation and dif- 
fusion of epidemical diseases? Thousands 
of the inhabitants of this country are poi 
soned every year by morbid effluvia, and fall 
victims at all ages to destructive epidemics. 
Is it desired to ascertain the influence of 
heat and cold, moisture and dryness, and 
the succession of the seasons, upon different 
classes of men? So far as the range of this 
climate extends, that can be ascertained by 
observation, Would the inquirer ascertain 
the vitality of the two sexes, and the modifi- 
cations induced by wearing age? Twenty- 
six millions of people, at every age, from 
infancy to manhvod and houry age, are ex- 
posed in this kingdom to the widest vicissi- 
tudes of climate and of fortune: and by a 
well-concerted system of observation the 
laws of their reproduction and death,—their 
rising and setting,—may be determined ; so 
the procession of the human generations 
might be observed passing over the earth in 
endless succession, and according to the 
eternal ordinances of Nature. What scien- 
tifie professor can invite the student to a 
course of experimental physiology upon this 
grand scale, and of such ineonceivable ia- 
terest? And must it be that because we can 
only observe these phenomena, and cannot 
experiment, that they are to be neglected? 
If the observation of the diseases, the 
deaths, and the births of the people of this 
country had no intrinsic scientific interest, 
it would still possess a practical interest in 
the eyes of every man who had a body capa- 
ble of suffering,—a life, or friends dearer 
than life, to lose,—and any hope of seeing 
the sickness and misery of mankind lessened 
by the progress of medical art. And this 
interest would naturally be greatest in mem- 
bers of the medical profession. It was, 
therefore, with considerable curiosity that 
we looked forward to the result of the late, 





and long-desired attempt of the Legislature 
to secure the registration of the births, 
deaths, and diseases of the people of Eng- 
land ; particularly as it was quite evident 
that the attempt could only be successfal by 
securing the co-operation of the great body 
of medical practitioners. We have already 
adverted to the history of the past ineffec- 
tual attempts at registration ; at the opposi- 
tion of the clergy; and at the prejudicial 
effects of spurious medical certificates, We 
have now before us the “ First Annual Re- 
port of the Registrar-General,” «od shall 
briefly notice the results, and the mode in 
which the abstracts have been submitted to 
the public. 

The registration has hitherto been con- 
fined to England. Itshould be immediately 
extended to Scotland and Ireland, and there 
is no reason why the Colonies should be de- 
prived of its advantages. The wider the 
field of observation is made, the more inte- 
resting will be the results ia a scientific 
point of view. 

In the first part of his Report Mr, Lister 
givesan account of the machinery of registra- 
tion, and of the means which he has adopted 
to carry the intentions of the Legislature 
into effect. A system of observation extend- 
ing over 15 millions of people is not very 
easily introduced or maintained: partica- 
larly where it interferes, or is supposed to 
interfere with the pecuniary interests of the 
clergy. The country has been divided into 
618 Superintendent - Registrars’ Districts, 
generally corresponding with the Unions,— 
and into 2193 Registrars’ Districts; hence 
100 Superintendents have under them 355 
Registrars. 1021 Registrars are officers of 
Poor-Law Unions, and of these 416 are me- 
dical officers, 590 relieving officers. Of the 
remaining 1172 Registrars,who are not officers 
of Poor-Law Unions, 111 are in the medical 
profession ; 262 in other professions; 437 
in trade. Each district comp) ises, on an ave- 
rage, an area of 94 square miles, and 25,000 
inhabitants ; out of which about 900 births, 
550 deaths, and 188 marriages, occur an- 
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Certified copies of the registers are trans- 
mitted to the General Register Office quar- 
terly. “‘ The certified copies transmitted 
“every quarter by the Superintendent-Re- 
“ gistrars are collected by them from more 
“ than 14,000 persons charged with the duty 
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“ by 44,241.” We must add 2704 deaths 
which occurred in the first, and were regis- 
tered in the second year, to the 335,956; 
this will make 338,660; and it unques- 
tionably falls little short of the total deaths 
which happened in the year. Add 1} per 


“ of compiling the same. More than 80,000 | cent. as a correction to the population, and 


“ separate papers, containing 847,149 entries, 
* have been thus transmitted (in one year), 
“ of which 739,737 (being all the entries of 
“ births and deaths, and such marriages as 
“are registered by the Registrar of Mar- 
“ riages), have been compared with the ori- 
“ginals by the Superintendent-Registrars, 
“ and certified to be corrected.” The certified 
copies are examined, arranged, und indexed 
at the Central Office; where the abstracts 
are also made, and not, as in France and 
Belgium, by the Registers, that is, the maires 
of communes. The English is in this respect 
infinitely superior to the French system ; it 
is well known, indeed it might have been 
anticipated, that the men capable of writing 
down a specific fact would not always be 
able to compile statistical abstracts. Be- 
sides this the Government, or Parliament, 
can procure any returns they may require 
from the General Register Office ; while in 
France and Belgium they have to send all 
over the country for any information not con- 
tained in the ordinary abstracts. 

In the year ending June 30, 1838, the num- 
ber of entries in the registers were,— 


i acheteseeks<ecens 399,712 
Deaths ....... Ceccccece 335,956 
Marriages...........00 111,481 


The population in the middle of the period 
(Jan. 1, 1838), exclusive of the military 
and maritime population, is estimated at 
15,324,720; and, according to the ascer- 
tained numbers in 1821—31, Mr. Lister 
infers, that the probable number of deaths 
registered in the parochial registers for the 
year ending June 30, 1830, will have been 
about 291,715. “ But the number of deaths 
“ registered under the new system, in the 
“ year ending June 30, 1838, has been 
* 335,956, thus exceeding the estimated 


1-40th to the registered deaths, then the 
mean aunual mortality was 1 in 44.81 
(nearly 1 in 45), or 2.23 per cent. The mar- 
riages in the first quarter amounted to 
24,030, in the second to 34,449, in the third 
to 23,201, in the fourth to 29,801. The 
mean of the three last quarters was 29,150, 
a number slightly exceeding the estimated 
average number performed,—4280 were not 
performed according to the rites of the Esta- 
blished Church. The division of the num- 
ber of legitimate children by the marriages 
would determine the fecundity of married 
females ; but that this might be done all the 
births must be registered, and the illegiti- 
mate must be separated from the legitimate 
children. 

The registration of marriages has been 
successful ; and in the first year the record 
of deaths (notwithstanding all the obsta- 
cles) has been successful beyond our antici- 
pations. This is creditable to the good sense 
of the people; and if Mr, Lister is to be 
judged “ by the event,” it speaks very 
favourably for the effitiency of the means 
whicb he has employed to carry the Actinto 
operation. 

As we predicted, the registration of births 
is incomplete; but no blame attaches on 
this account to the Registrar-General ; it is 
to be ascribed to a radical defect in the Re- 
gistration Act, which left the registration of 
birth, to a certain extent, optional. The 
parent is not bound to give information of 
the birth unless the Registrar make an ap- 
plication for the purpose. Mauch, therefore, 
depends upon the activity of the Registrar; 
but where the Registrar is most intelligent 
and zealous, a certain number of births 
necessarily escape registration in almost 
every district. This is the more to be re- 





“ number in the parochial registers of burials 





gretted, as it leaves the registration of births 
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almost where it was before the Act was in- 
troduced. A partial registration of births 
is unavailabie for statistical purposes. It 
appears that the number of births registered 
increases; for the births registered in the 
first quarter amounted to 74,588; in the 
second, to 89,528; in the third, to 113,815; 
in the fourth, 121,781 ; but no administra- 
tive efforts can make the registers complete 
while the Act remains defective. Why 
should it not be remedied this session? 
Would the same party that opposes the edu- 
cation of the poor, oppose the registration 
of their children ? 

The abstracts of deaths exhibit the num- 
ber of deaths at every year of life, in 25 
divisions, and in all England and Wales; 
also the proportion of 1000 at different ages. 
We shall lay some of the results and the 
abstracts before our readers. To the ab- 
stracts of the causes of death, drawn up by 
Mr, Farr, we shall advert next week. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 

Tue following gentlemen have been ap- 
pointed Examiners in the several depart- 
ments of medical science :— 

Anatomy and Physiology—Mr. Kiernan and 
Dr. R. B. Todd. 

Comparative Anatomy and Physiology—Dr. 
Roget. 

Surgery—Mr. Bacot and Sir Stephen 
Hammick. 

Medicine—Drs. Billing and Tweedie. 

Materia Medica and Pharmacy — Mr. 
Pereira. 

Chemistry—Mr. Daniells. 

Midwifery—Dr. Locock. 
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In inserting, in thé present number, a 
report of the proceedings of the last meet- 
ing of the Medico-Chirurgical Society, which, 
in fact,terminated the session of the metro- 
politan medical societies, we may take the 
opportunity of offering a few remarks on 
these assemblages in general,—the charac- 
ter of their proceedings, the abuses which 
require correction, and the advantages which 
might be derived from a better regulated 
plan of proceeding. 

The Medico-Chirurgical Society was in- 
stituted upwards of thirty years since, for 
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the purpose “of conversation on professional 
subjects, the reception of communications, 
and for the establishment of a library.” 
How far the first of these objects was car- 
ried into effect in the earlier years of its 
existence we know not, but certainly during 
the reign of the last two presidents, embrac- 
ing a period of four sessions, they seem to 
have been entirely lost sight of. Since Sir 
B. Brodie has been in the chair, a period of 
but a few weeks, he has appeared anxious 
to promote conversation, and has himself 
set a good example, but, at present, with 
little effect; the somnolent voice of 

secretary, reading, by the hour, long and 
uninteresting papers, operates so strongly 
on the mental energies of the members, that 
they seem to require the bladder filled with 
peas, as applied to the philosophers of La- 
puta, to recall their recollection. The dis- 
advantages resulting from the reading of the 
papers by the secretaries is best appreciated 
by those members whose papers are read 
during their presence ; one word is occa- 
sionally mistaken for another, by which the 
entire sense of a paragraph is altered ; cases 
ofimportance are omitted, while others of less 
moment are selected ; and, to crown all, at 
the last meeting of the Society, the title of a 
statistical paper on carcinoma of the uterus 
was read, with a polite intimation that the 
tables “ would not interest the members of 
the Society!” the author being only a con- 
tributor to, not a member of, the Society. 
There is another evil, however, which we 
may advert to, as connected with the read- 
ing of papers by the secretaries; and that 
is, the occasional absence of their authors 
on the evenings on which they are read, 
Whether this arises from a feeling of in- 
tense modesty, or whether it results from 
a desire to stifle all discussion, and all in- 
quiry into the merits of the production, we 
know not, but it certainly has a decidedly 
injurious effect with regard to the freedom 
of conversation. It happens, of course, 
occasionally, that there are points in a 
paper which require explanation from the 
author; others which may with propriety 
be fairly disputed, and others condemned ; 
but the absent author has shrunk from the 
inquiry, aod failed to appear as the de- 
fender of his own production. The best 
papers read at the Medico-Chirurgical So- 
ciety are, also, frequently mutilated, by the 
absurd arrangement which exists regarding 
the admission of members ; thus, during the 
present session, we remember an evening in 
which at least six gentlemen were admitted 
into the fellowship, each one of whom was 
balloted for separately, his name, with a 
long string of signatures attached to his 
recommendation, having been first read 
over, and all this occurring during the 
reading of a paper! Those who have not 
witnessed the effects of this plan of pro- 
ceeding can form no idea of the injury it 
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upon the production of an author. 
secretary reads the recommendation, 
» qualification, residence, and the 
res of such as recommend the can- 
» amounting, sometimes, to a dozen ; 
president then inquires if it is the 
pleasure of the Society to proceed to ballot ; 
the box goes round, distracting the attention 
of the members, and is then returned to the 
President, who announces the result. The 
secretary having discontinued the scientific 
paper, now reads another recommendation, 
to which a long list of names is appended ; 
the same formalities are again repeated, and 
in the intervals the paper is read, the bal- 
lot-box having gone round six times during 
the reading ! 

It may be said that it is necessary that all 
the papers to be published in the Society’s 
“ Transactions ” should be read before the 
members in order that they may decide on 
their merits, with regard to their subsequent 

blication ; this objection would hold good 
f the members had any voice in the matter, 
which is, however, not the case, the merits 
of the papers being decided upon by a 
council consisting of about a dozen, half of 
whom, probably, are not present at three 
ordinary meetings during a session. How 
much better would the objects of the So- 
ciety be carried into effect were one good 
paper to be selected for reading on each 
evening of meeting, the merits of which 
would afterwards form the subject of dis- 

ussi g the bers. This would 
not convert the Society into a mere “ arena 
for debate,” as has been cbjected by some, 
but would render it at once one of the most 
interesting and attractive medical assem- 
blages in the metropolis—a school where the 
junior practitioner or studeat would not 
fail to derive solid information from men of 
experience and judgment. We are fally 
aware that some years ago an attempt was 
made by a few individuals to establish a 
clique for the purpose of talking upon every 
subject brought before the Society, whether 
the matter under consideration was under- 
stood or not by the “ talkers,” as they were 
called. This, however, could never eccur 
again, provided a willingness was evinced 
by a part of the members in general, to up- 
hold the equal rights of all. 

It may be said that the discussions would 
merely consist of a number of crude undi- 
gested ideas, springing from a variety of 
men ; this, however, need not be the case, 
provided the subject fer discussion be an- 
nounced at a proper period. Two evenings 
only daring the last four sessions have been 
devoted exclusively to discussion. On one 
the subject for debate was announced at the 
previous meeting, in the other instance it 
was notso. What was the result? Why, 
in both instances the evening was spent infi- 
nitely more pleasantly and more profitably 
than when the reading of papers constituted 








the entire business of the evening. In re- 
gard to the value of observations made by 
members on the papers read, we can justly 
refer to the pages of this Journal io proof of 
their occasionally being the most valuable 
part of the proceedings. We may merely 
refer here to Sir Benjamin Brodie’s observa- 
tions on Mr. Phillips’ paper on a new mode 
of treating prolapsus uteri. 

In the other medical societies, generally 
speaking, there is no lack of talking ; bat, 
unfortunately, from the very few members 
who usually attend the London Society, the 
debate is limited to two or three individuals, 
and the consequence is, that a variety of ex- 
traneous matter is introduced ; questions al- 
together different from the original one under 
discussion are propounded, dovetailed with 
great ingenuity with one another; so that 
altogether there are occasionally as many 
questions before the Society as there are 
members present, and all huddled together 
in such admirable disorder, that the mind is 
wearied and distracted in recollecting them. 
This is an evil which we trust the new regu- 
lation regarding the annual subscription to 
the Society will remove, by the entry of a 
great number of new members. The West- 
minster Society may be considered as the 
House of Commons—the Free and Easy, of 
the profession. Better attended than the 
other debating societies, and numbering a 
great variety of practitioners among its 
members, it is seldom necessary for one 
speaker to rise a second time to prevent the 
debate lagging. Unfortunately, however, 
some of the members will speak on all ques- 
tions, and occasionally more than once,—a 
proceeding which is, of course, detrimental 
to the best interests of the Society. It is to 
be regretted that, occasionally, the observa- 
tions made by members are too general and 
crude, and do not bear that stamp of thought 
which is necessary to make them of any 
importance in the eyes of the profession. 
The Hunterian and Harveian Societies are 
too exclusive, and the Medico-Botanical is 
falling off from want of materiel of the right 
sort to keep its machinery in motion. Of 
the Students’ Societies the best is that at 
Guy’s, where the business is conducted in 
the manner which is observed in France. 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE COW-POCK 
AT WILL. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 
Sir :—Permit me to avail myself of the 


opportunity which is offered in the pages of 


your Journal, of announcing that one of my 
friends, M. Bourquin de Chavannes, has 
succeeded, after several years research, in 
discovering a mode of perpetuating natural 
cow-pock by communicating it at will to 
the cow. 


If we agree with a great number of the 
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most experienced and observant physicians, 
in this and foreign countries, that the dege-/ OBSTRUCTION OF THE URETHRA 
neration of the vaccine matter now in com- FROM A STONE. 
mon use is demonstrated by the gradually one 
increasing number of cases of secondary To the Editor of Tut Lancet. 
small-pox, it follows that the discovery | six :If the following case has any in- 
we I have announced a terest, and should be deemed worthy of a 
of the greatest benefit to mankind, and well | piace ‘in your valuable Journal, you will 
worthy of the attention of philanthropists. | jn ych oblige me by the insertion. I remain 
On this t I cannot do better than quote | gj, your obedient servant, 
the words of M. Bourquin:—* Being con- ' T.— 
vinced that something still remained undone . 
I undertook the task, and after a long series Hull, Jane 28, 1690, 
of experiments, succeeded in solving the) Ay old man, ext. about 70, who had for- 
problem ; in other words, I discovered a merly been a miller, but now following no 
means of determining what cows we can inocu-| g-cupation, applied to me, on account of 
late with a certainty of success. If it be) creat difficulty of making water, which 
proven that the vaccine virus of the present | eventually terminated ina total suppression. 
day has degenerated, and that, as a conse- Considering, from various circumstances, 
quence, we should retura, if possible, to the | tat it proceeded from spasm at the neck of 
original source—the cow, it is clear that an | i,¢ bladder, and never imagining it to bea 
ae pny the vaccine virus | calculine obstruction, I introduced a cathe- 
om generated at our pleasure would | ter which proved ineffectual, Wheo any 
be a great benefit to humanity, The question | gitempts were made to pass the catheter 
is easily reduced to its most simple terms. along the urethra it appeared as though it 
Is the cow-pock the best preventative of va-| was retarded by some interventional sub- 
riola, or not? To contest its anti-variolous stance, about the middle of the urinary 
properties would be to a the positive | passage. The patient, however, suffering 
testimony of the most celebrated practi-| 41) along severe pain, was bled, and ordered 
tioners, strengthened by an experience Of | immediately to proceed to bed, when he was 
more than forty years. Yes: the vaccine given the following mixture :— 
virus is the remedy with which nature fur- Caster oil, an eunce and a half: 
nishes us against the ravages of a terri- Spirit of ether sue Genchena t . 
ble and loathsome malady. But how comes Peppermint ante q. 8.; two ounces 
it that many respectable practitioners per- ‘Teles a day de dae 4 
sist in attributing the same energetic action; |} ..w him the following morning; the 
to the virus which has undergone numerous pain very acute; bowels open; he mahen 
transmissions from one person to another, | water a little better, which is tinged with 
and to the virus taken directly from the cow? | )) 004 
In the latter it exists in its natural state ; . ae 
when transmitted it has Jost more or less of a ot mange s.; bolus, night 
its primitive energy; and hence arise the and morning. «lial . 
innumerable examples of small-pox after Towards the evening the patient feeling 
cow-pox, which have occurred in all parts of something uneasy at the end of the penis, 
Sere eae the last + need In Ger-| took from the urethra a large, dark, rusty- 
por A oe ogee SS SO VRSNIES VES, coloured stone, about the size of a kidney- 
“ob em ae =. aan oo ol gg 2" | bean, which he brought to me, exulting with 
origiaal stock are universally admitted. In | joy, from the relief he experienced after its 
France the most assiduous researches are | abduction. 
being daily made tokeep upasupply fromthe | pemarks.—Afier the bleeding the urethra 
cow, butas yet without success.” The disco-| h.came relaxed, and the operation of the 
very, Sir, which I haveannounced presents | medicine would, perhaps, have been fa- 
ready means of supplying an unlimited quan- | -ijitated if the body had been immersed in 
be of natural cow-pock, and my principal |, warm bath. How far, however, this may 
— — or tL & ee ®P- | succeed, in every particular case, I leave to 
peal, through your Journal, to the friends of | the discretion of the profession to make the 
science and humanity to aid in the formation | trial 
of an establishment near London, in which | zs 





| 

the natural cow-pock could be generated at PRE TE Ye 2. 

—— from which all public charities, MINIM MEASURES. 

itals, and the poor, might be supplied __. 

with this infallible preventive of the small- To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 
pox. Lam, Sir, Xc. Sir :—There is an evil existing in the dis- 
Berrier Fostaine,M.D. — pensing of medicine, of no small conse- 
No, 8, Foley-place, June 24, 1839. | quence, that became known to me, by the 
P.S, Communications on the subject may | merest chance, only a few weeks since, 
be addressed to Dr. Fontaine, Foley-place. | through which not only the reputation of the 
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ysician and vendor of drugs, but even the 

th of the patient, may suffer consider- 
ably. 

I think you will not be a little astonished 
to hear that the graduate glasses, by which 
prescriptions are made up, are so incorrect 
as to vary in several instances, and that the 
variation in some cases is even enormous. 
Of five minim measures that I had I found 
only two alike, which made four different 
sizes, and the smallest varied from the 
largest no less than 10} minims in the 
drachm, or 60 minims, which is upwards of 
1-6th, and, as the incorrectness lies princi- 
pally in the lower numbers, when the quan- 
tity wanted is only half the drachm, the dif- 
ference is consequently in a much greater 
proportion. The ounce measures I found to 
differ also in their marking, but not equal to 
the minim ones, at least the three that came 
under my examination. 

I could scarcely credit the fact, but as I 
had purchased my measures from the shops 
of highly respectable chemists, I felt certain 
those in my possession were the same as 
were in general use; however this did not 
satisfy me, and I resolved to mention the 
circumstance to two of our first chemists, 
when I found that they were both aware of 
the evil. 

A variation so enormous in a measure by 
which the deadliest poisons are meted to 
the invalid public, must have a dangerous 
tendency to the patient, as his health cannot 
bat be injured if his prescription, containing 
drugs of a deleterious quality, which had 
for a time been made up at a chemist’s who 
uses the least measure, should ultimately be 
taken to another who uses the graduate 
glass of the largest calibre; the extra quan- 
tity of poison thus poured into the stomach 
would, doubtless, have a mischievous effect. 
The credit of the vendor of drugs may also 
suffer from the inverse ratio, as the draught 
made up by one who uses the smallest scale 
must fail to be equally efficacious with that 
which is made up in the largest measure ; 
when the drugs of the former chemist would 
be considered as of an inferior quality, or 
that they had been deteriorated by mixing, 
as it would never enter the imagination of 
either patient or physician that the inefficacy 
proceeded from the difference in the mea- 
sures used in making up the draughts. 

Nor can the medical professor be himself 
perfectly free from a chance of censure, as 
so great a difference in the measure muy 
mislead him in certain calculations upon 
the effect of his former prescriptions. 

For every article of sale and purchase in 
the kingdom, save in the chemist’s prescrip- 
tion, there is an Act of Parliament which 
ordains that a standard measure shall exist 
by which every one in the kingdom shall be 
regulated, and any vendor found transgress- 
ing, by supplying the public from one of a 
different grade, shall be punished ; but in 





ing a standard metre 


which ehe'om regulate his preseribiog 
confidence, and yet there is no standard 
metre existing by which the graduate of 
glass can be assayed. 

I think your giving publicity to this letter 
will prove beneficial, especially if an at- 
tempt is made to remedy the evil. I am, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Henry Branpon, 
14, Percy-street, Bedford-square, 
June, 1839, 





THE 
FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
oF 
BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES. 


(An Extract from Mr. Farr's Letter to 
the Registrar- General, 


Tue total number of deaths registered in 
the half year amounted to 148,701, of which 
75,159 were of males, 73,542 of females. The 
cause of death was assigned in 141,607 in- 
stances, leaving 7094, or 4.8 per cent, unac- 
counted for ; but it must be added that natu- 
ral death, anda I] vague unintelligible terms, 
have been referred to the latter head. It 
has been assumed in the subsequent tables, 
that the deaths in which the fatal diseases 
were not registered, had the same causes as 
those in which the causes of death were 
registered. 

32,537 deaths were occasioned by the first 
class of diseases : and it will be seen that the 
males suffered more than females in the pro- 
portion of 4.7 to 4.6 per 1000 annually: small- 
pox, croup, thrush, diarrhoea, dysentery, and 
cholera, having proved more fatal to males 
than females ; while influenza and hooping- 
cough, particularly the latter, cut off a 
greater number of females; and typhus, 
erysipelas, scarlatina, and measles, affected 
both sexes equally. 

Of 4.651 in 1000, the mean epidemic 
mortality of the two sexes, 3.036, occurred 
principally among children, as small-pox, 
measles, scarlatina, hooping-cough, croup, 
thrush, diarrhoea ; although a considerable 
number of adults were carried off by these 
diseases. Cholera, dysentery, influenza, 
ague, typhus, erysipelas, and syphilis, con- 
stituting the remaining 1.615 per 1000, at- 
tacked adults chiefly, a!though they did not 
entirely spare children. 

Measies destroyed 4732 lives, scarlatina, 
2520, hooping-cough 3044, diarrhoea 2755: 
but neither influenza nor cholera was exten- 
sively epidemic in this period ; and small- 
pox and typhus were the reigning maladies. 
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MORTALITY FROM SMALL-POX. 


Small-pox destroyed 5811 lives in the 
half-year. It will be 
that small-pox was epidemic in several 
parts of the country, particularly in Liver- 
pool, Bath, and Exeter. The follewing 
were the ages at which 1056 of the deaths 
occurred in Bath, Liverpool, Exeter, parts 
pa man Worcestershire, and the me- 


Deaths from Small-pox. 


Ages. 
56— 9 
10—14 


All ages.........+++ 1056 

This specification of the ages may be 
considered an approximation to the ages of 
the 5811. It has a direct bearing on a very 
important practical question, which has re- 
cently engaged attention, namely, whether 
the prevalence of small-pox is due to the 
diminished influence of vaccination, or whe- 
ther the protective power of vaccination 
progressively declines, so that a child vac- 
cinated at two years of age is more suscep- 
tible of small-pox at the age of 20 or 30 
than at any earlier age. The facts in the 
registers would decide the question if the 
medical attendant ascertained whether the 
individuals who died of small-pox had ever 
been vaccinated, and if this fact, and the 
interval between vaccination and death, 
were entered, which might easily be done. 
In the meantime it seems exceedingly pro- 
bable that the majority of the 5811 had 
never been vaccinated, as they were very 
young, and when the poorer classes do not 
neglect vaccination altogether, they often 
defer it for years. Vaccination is delayed 
too long by all classes; it should not be 
practised later than the first three mouths, 
as the early deaths at Bath and Liverpool 


tanttty. 
onths. Liverpool. Total. 
Age 0—2 .... ~~ pay 
3— 5... 
6— 8 .... 
9—I11 .. 
Years. 
@ wcee eoee +++ 176 
oo 158 
-+--110 
coos Sl 
cose Al 
- 25 
cece ° coe 15 
eees coce coon | 
cece eoee coos 8 
Above 10 .... 10 .... 25 .... 35 
One infant aged 10 days, died of small- 
pox; three were only a fortnight old. 


Bath. 


«+» Al 
eee 54 
- 59 





The small-pox was raging io Liverpool 
when the registration began, and of 495 
deaths from that disease, 129 were is- 
tered in July, 127 in August, 110 in Sep- 
tember, 78 in October, 32 in November, and 
19 in December. The epidemic was appa- 
rently declining in Bath. Of 151 who died 
of small-pox,71 died in July, 60 in August, 
20 in September. 386 of the cases occurred 
in the Abbey district, 36 in the Lansdown 
district, 27 in Walcot, 25 in Lyncome and 
Widcome, and only 7 in Bathwick, 11 in 
Batheaston, 9 in Tiverton, The epidemic 
was commencing in Exeter, where 21 died 
of small-pox in July, 47 in August, 64 in 

ber; and of these 77 in St. David's 
district, 55 in St. Sidwell. 

Under sporadic diseases of the nervous 
system, 21,852 deaths (15 per cent. of the 
total number) were registered. The mean 
annual rate of mortality from the whole 
group was 3.1 per 1000 ; but males suffered 
more than females in the proportion of 3.4 
to 2.8. Paralysis, chorea, and epilepsy, 
were the only maladies which affected more 
females than males. Cephalitis, hydroce- 
phalus, and convulsions —the diseases 
chiefly, but not exclusively, incidental to 
young children—cut off 2.4 males and 2.0 
females out of 1000 living; apoplexy, .42 
males, .35 females; tetanus .013 males, 
.003 females ; delirium tremens, .025 males, 
-002 females. Tetanus generally follows 
wounds, and is, therefore, remotely caused 
by accidental violence, to which males are 
more expused than females. Deiirium tre- 
mens is, also, sometimes brought on by 
wounds in drunkards, and in persons ex- 
hausted by passion or misery. The insane 
who die in lunatic asylums have often beer 
registered improperly under secondary dis- 
eases, such as apoplexy and diarrhoea. A 
considerable ber of the sudden deaths, 
returned visitation of God, natural deaths, 
&c., at inquests, are apoplexies; but the 
proportion is unknown. Convulsion com- 
prises a great proportion of very young 
infants. It is a frequent termination of all 
infantile diseases, and probably includes 
several diseases undeveloped, or the result 
of diseases of the epidemic class, for it is 
subject to great variations in different 
places. 


The notes mention some singular causes 
of death under this head. Ten deaths— 
nine of females, one of a male—are ascribed 
to mental emotions of one kind or other; 
seven to fright ; one to grief for the death of 
ason; and two to a broken heart, It is 
well established that grief and distress are 
the roots of various organic diseases, and 
many cases are recorded in which sudden 
mental shocks have destroyed life, or in- 
duced madness. Where life is destroyed 
instantly, the connection of the shock with 
the death is less equivocal than in cases 
where a considerable interval elapses be- 
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the two events. It happens that inv 

the cases the alleged cause, as well 

deaths, were recorded. A female, 

68, it is said, died November 7th, 

trouble for the death of her son; and 

another page of the register it appears 

that the son’s death occurred October 30th. 

Again, the death of a female, aged 41, on 

November 14th, is ascribed to “ fright,” 

occasioned by the sadden death of her bro- 

ther; and her brother died on the 19th of 
October. 

38,522 deaths were attributed to diseases 
of the respiratory organs, or 27 per cent. of 
the total number of deaths. The mortality 
of males and females was the same—5.5 
per 1000 annually. Bronchitis, pleurisy, 
pneumonia, hy:drothorax, and asthma, de- 
stroyed more males than females out of the 
same number living; consumption and de- 
cline more females than males, in the ratio 
of 4.155 to 3.771. Decline comprises a 
few cases of atrophy and organic diseases of 
the intestinal canal ; but the majority were 
evidently cases of true consumption—tuber- 
cular phthisis, to which some of the cases 
under hemorrhage, improperly designated 
“rapture of a blood-vessel,” should also be 
referred. The deaths from this dreadful 
malady amounted to 27,754 = 20 per cent. 
of the total number of deaths ; or nearly 4 
annually, out of 1000 living. Paeumonia, 
which it must be recollected includes “ in- 
flammation of the chest,” was next in fatality 
to phthisis ; but young children furnished 
the majority of the cases: of 379 fatal cases 
of pneumonia in the metropolis, and in some 
county districts, 228 were children under 
three years of age. Several of the cases 
were also evidently the sequela of hooping- 
cough and measles. 

Under the fourth class, 1596 deaths were 
registered. The mortality of pericarditis 
was the same in both sexes; aneurism was 
nearly three times as fatal in males as in 
females ; and of the entire class the mor- | 
tality of males and females was as .262 to! 

-195 per 1000. The proportion of deaths 
ascribed to heart diseases is much below 
that stated by Dr. Clendinning, and much 
below the truth. A great number of the 
dropsies and sudden deaths, and apoplexies, 
are the effects of hypertrophy and valvular 
diseases. Rheumatism is rarely fatal, ex- 
cept when it seizes on the heart. Angina 
pectoris was met with 13 times,—6 times in 
males, 7 times in females. The heart was 
ruptured in 3 males. 

5115 males and 4735 females died of dis- 
ease of the digestive organs, and the annual 
rate of mortality in the males was 1.5, in 
‘the females 1.3, out of 1000 living. Nearly 
all diseases of the intestinal canal proved 
most fatal to males, so did jaundice and all 
the diseases of the liver, except hepatitis. 
Hernia is much more common in males than 


—.044 and +029 per 


the deaths from thrush, diarrhoea, dysen- 
tery, and cholera, should be added to the 
diseases of the digestive organs; which 
would raise the mean annual mortality of 
the class from 1.41 to 2.07, or if typhus 
were also added, to 3.36 per 1000. 

No case of painter’s colic was distinguish- 
ed. Constipation comprises deaths by in- 
tussusception, 11 males, 10 females; ileus, 
3 males, 3 females; stricture of the cesopha- 
gus, 8 males, 22 females; stricture of the 
rectum, bowels, and pylorus, 7 males, 6 
females. The stricture would be produced 
in many cases by cancerous diseases. 30 
cases of hematemesis were registered, 18 
males, 12 females. 

Diseases of the urinary organs destroy five 
times as many males as females,—the rate of 
mortality of the two sexes. under this head, 
having been .199 and .037 per 1000. The 
disparity has been ascribed to mechanical 
causes ; but will a mechanical explanation 
account for the fact that 68 males and only 
27 females died of diabetes? Dr, Yelloly, 
in a paper published in the “ Philosophical 
Transactions,” estimated that 1 in 108,000 
persons was cut annually for stone in Eng- 
land and Wales. It appears from the table 
that 47 in 1,000,000 males, and 5 in 1,000,000 
females, die of stone and gravel. The latter, 
it must be admitted, is a vague term in 
popular language; but the mortality from 
stone is certainly 1 in 100,000 annually. 
Bright’s disease is registered “ Disease of 
the Kidneys.” The coagulability of the 
urine is often undetected by careless practi- 
tioners. A female child, aged two years, is 
stated to have died suddenly of diabetes. 

1265 females died in child-bed, and the 
greater proportion of puerperal fever, Ac- 
cording to an estimate by Dr. Ferguson, this 
insidious disease occasions “ seven-eighths 
of the total mortality in child-bed.” The an- 
nual rate of mortality by child-birth, in 
females, is 3.55 in 10,000, or in females, at 
a child-bearing age, perhaps 0.8 per 1000, 
If the number of births and miscarriages 
in the period was 290,000, nearly 4 in 1000 
were fatal to the mothers, It is greatly to 
be regretted that in the present state of 
medical science 2500 women die in child- 
birth every year in England and Wales, It 
will be seen subsequently that the chance of 
death is nearly doubled or diminished one- 
half in certain circumstances. 

One female died of extra-uterine foeta- 
tion ; one of hemorrhage from rupture of 
the fallopian tube ; one of apoplexy in child- 
birth; one, aged 20, of child-bed and rheu- 
matic fever. 





females, yet the mortality in the two sexes 


Although the bones, muscles, ligaments, 
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RELATIVE MORTALITY OF THE SEXES, 


and tendons, constitute so much of the bulk 
of the body, the diseases of the entire mo- 
tive system scarcely prove more fatal than 
the diseases of the kidneys and bladder; 
including rheumetism, the mortality is 
-000133. The bones are, notwithstanding, 
very liable to mechanical injuries, and seve- 
ral of the violent deaths are the result of 
fractures. Lombar abscess and diseases of 
the joints are the principal items under the 
head “ disease.” 

Two hundred and sixty-four deaths occur 
under diseases of the skin, and of these 23 
were of — hemorrhagica; 7 of le- 

y. irteen cases of scurvy should 
ve been classed under the next division, 
had the term not evident!y been used several 
times in the popular sense—scurvy—a scurfy 
cutaneous disease, and applied to very young 
children. Carbuncle and fistula are most 
common in males,—14 males, 5 females hav- 
ing died of the former, 39 males, 12 females 
of the latter disease. In a topographical 
arrangement small-pox, measles, scarlatina, 
and erysipelas, should be added to diseases 
of the integumentary system. In that case 
the mortality would be 1.976 per 1000; and 
it 1s a curions coincidence that the morta- 
lity from all the diseases of the digestive 
organs is nearly the same—2.067. The dis- 
eases of the connected internal and external 
membranes are equally destructive; but the 
mortality from diseases of the two systems 
together is only 4., while that from diseases 
of the respiratory organs is 5.5 per 1000. 

16,207 diseases of indeterminate seat were 
registered; and the mortality of the two 
sexes from the entire class was almost the 
same—2.310 and 2.322 annually, out of 
1000 living ; yet in some diseases there were 
great differences in the two sexes. Hemor- 
rhage—the effusion of blood—was the most 
frequent in males, in the proportion of .107 
and .060; dropsy—the effusion of serum— 
was the most fatal in females, .882 females 
and .711 males having died of dropsy out 
of 1000 living, 14,105 deaths were ascrib- 
ed to inflammations ; the annual rate of mor- 
tality of males was .00218, of females 
-00186, mean .00202; 1-10th of the fatal 
diseases were inflammations of one part or 
other. In deaths from abscess, mortifica- 
tion, and scrofula, the males exceed the 
females, With the next in the class the re- 
verse happens, 873 females and 355 males 
having died of carcinoma. Tumour should 
probably be added to carcinoma in many in- 
stances; the proportion of the two sexes 
was 14 males, 23 females. Debility is com- 
posed chiefly of ture or weakly in- 
fants; and it is well known that male infants 
and the male foetus die in greater numbers 
than individuals of the other sex. Malfor- 
mation is also more common in males than 
in females; the males, whose deaths were 
caused by malformation, amounted to 75, 
the females to 41. Males are, according 





to the registers, more intemperate than 
females, as the deaths of 70 males and of 
15 females were ascribed directly to intem~- 
perance ; of 67 males and 12 females to 
gout; of 86 males and 9 females to delirium 
tremens (in the second class). It will be 
seen with regret that in the half-year the 
deaths of 63 individuals were ascribed 
(principally at inquests) to starvation ; this 
is almost 1 annually to a population of 
111,000. The want of food implies the want 
of everything else (except water), as firing, 
clothing, every convenience, every necessa 
of life, is abandoned at the imperious bid- 
ding of hunger. Hunger destroys a much 
higher proportion than is indicated by the 
registers in this and in every other country ; 
but its effects, like the effects of excess, are 
generally manifested indirectly, in the pro- 
duction of diseases of various kinds. The 
privation is rarely ever absolute; the sup- 
ply of food is inadequate to supply the 
wants of the organisation, which requires 
daily animal or vegetable matter containing 
not less than nine ounces of carbon. 

All the sudden deaths are cases in which 
inquests were held. They would have been 
more numerous in the abstract, and so 
would the violent deaths, had it not been for 
some difficulties attending the registration 
of inquests, What is the nature of the sud- 
den deaths, of which, notwithstanding, it 
appears in the abstract that .184 males and 
-118 females per 1000 die anneally? It 
will be observed that the proportion of sud- 
den deaths is 56 per cent. higher in males 
than in females; the mortality in apoplexy 
is 19 per cent.; in haemorrhage 78 per cent, 
higher in males than in females. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that sudden death is fre- 
quently the effect of hemorrhage. It is cer- 
tain that sudden death sometimes happens 
without any appreciable change in the 
organisation, at least any change which a 
rude, cursory, post-mortem examination can 
detect ; and it is not improbable that a cer- 
tain number of cases of poisoning escape 
undetected by the coroners and the juries, 
who can be expected to know little of the 
symptoms either of poisons or disease, and 
are very rarely assisted, as in other countries, 
in their decision by the information which a 
careful examination of the body and an ana- 
lysis of the contents of the stomach would 
furnish. The result of this negligence is 
that little is known positively of the causes 
of sudden death ; and the facility of pro- 
curing all the more intense poisons, as well 
as the prospect that the effects of poisoning 
may be confounded with natural causes, 
offers a strong temptation to the commission 
of that dreadful crime. Coroner's inquests 
are also held upop all prisoners who die in 
gaols, and the ordinary verdict is “‘ Natural 
death ;” whence it would appear that the 
inquest in gaols is at present very much a 
matter of form, although it was no doubt in- 
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stituted to ascertain the real cause of death, 
whether it were a common disease, or gaol 
fever, or dysentery, or violence. The causes 
of death registered as the result of a solemn, 
juridical investigation, are the most unintel 
ligible in the register ; as it is impossible to 
attach a specific idea to “ Natural death,” 
to “ Visitation of God,” and to several other 
phrases in use in coroner’s courts. 

As the age is precisely expressed in the 
registry, “old age” is an unnecessary and 
often an inaccurate term. But the diseases 
of the aged are exceedingly fatal, and the 
symptoms in their feeble functions are often 
masked, so that a pneumonia will run 
through its course without attracting atten- 
tion. The verm “ old age” must, therefore, 
be preserved until considerable progress is 
made in the diagnosis of the diseases of old 
people. 5674 males and 7017 females were 
registered under old age; and I am not pre- 
nap to assert that in some instances vita- 

ty did not recede before tranquil, insensi- 
ble decay. 

4845 violent deaths, 3605 of males, 1240 
of females, were registered ; and the annual 
mortality of males and females under this 
head was 1.048, and .348 per 1000, the 
males having suffered three times as much 
as females. The excess of males was 2365, 


and it more than counterbalanced the morta-| q 


lity of child-birth. If all the violent deaths 
had been entered in the abstract, the morta- 
lity of males under this head would have 
bly equalled the mortality from typhus. 
is deserves attention. The individuals 
carried off by violence, typhus, consump- 
tion, and child-birth are in the meridian of 
life; and in a political sense their lives are 
of the highest value. Drowning in rivers 
and in the sea, burning, injuries in manufac- 
tories, explosions in mines, are frequent 
causes of violeat deaths. Suicides are io- 
claded under this head; the ages and sex of 
44 were distinguished. 


Ages of 44 Suicides. 
Females. Both Sexes. 
5 6 


All ages .. 14 


The notes to this section contain some 
curious causes of death. Six children, four 
males and two females, died in consequence 
of drinking boiling water from the spout of 
the tea-kettle, an accident which happens 
too often, and from which children would 
be saved, as well as from one still more fre- 
quent (burning), by a good fire-guard. 
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EXTENSIVE BURN OF THE ARM, REQUIRING 
AMPUTATION. 

T. J., aged eight, was admitted March the 
11th, under the care of Mr. Liston. About 
two years ago he accidentally set his clothes 
on fire, and severely burnt his back, neck, 
arm, and forearm. The back and neck 
healed up in about four months ; the sore 
about the elbow has not healed up to the 
present time. The arm is now flexed, and 
cannot be straightened, A large sore exists 
about the elbow-joint, extending three 
inches up the arm, and two inches down the 
forearm.—W ater-dressing to be applied. 

April 5. Discharged much better. 

June 5. Readmitted to-day. The cica- 
trix from the burn occupies the whole of the 
arm and forearm. The elbow remains 
flexed, but the wound upon it is not healed. 
General health suffering from the continuous 
discharge and irritation. 

7. Mr. Liston removed the arm above the 
elbow, by the double-flap operation ; a con- 
siderable obstacle to the proper shape of the 
flaps was presented by the leather-like con- 
sistence of the integuments; three vessels 
were tied. 

13. Two of the ligatures came away to- 
ay. 

14. The remaining ligature was easily re- 
moved. 

22. Doing very well. 

Mr. Liston observed, that in burns, when 
the skin was destroyed to a great extent, it 
was difficult to keep the parts io such a po- 
sition as to favour cicatrisation, without the 
production of deformity. This was more 
particularly the case in the neck and upper 
extremities. Sometimes, in spite of the 
greatest care, deformity would ensue by the 
position parts were brought into by the 
bands of cicatrisation. Occasionally in the 
neck the division of these bands by the 
knife had the effect of materially lessening 
the deformity, but the operation was not 
uniformly successful, This was the case 
also in the upper extremity. Occasionally 
the burn was so extensive, as in the case 
under observation, that cicatrisation could 
not be brought aboutat all. When the pa- 
tient left the hospital, two months since, 
some progress had been made in the healing 
of the sore, and he went into the country, 
He returned, however, again, with his arm 
in as bad a state as ever, and his general 
health much deteriorated. From the situa- 
tion of the sore and its extent it was impos- 
sible to heal it; the arm could not be ex- 
tended ; amputation was the only means 
left that could be properly resorted to. 


SEVERE BUNION, REQUIRING AMPUTATION OF 
THE TOE. 

T. M., aged 69, was admitted April 16, 

under the care of Mr, Liston, Has suffered 
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was, on i 
a shilling, over the meta- 
articulation, with some 
inous structure in it, and the 
E= detects the proximal end of the pha- 
x to be bare; the whole foot is much 
swollen, tense, and red.—Water dressing. 

24. An incision was made on the inner 
side of the foot, and exit given to a good 
deal of matter of unhealthy appearance.— 
Continue the dressings. 

May 19. The appearance of the foot is so 
much improved that Mr. Liston recommends 
the removal of the great toe. 

22. The great toe, with the distal extre- 
mity of the metatarsal bone, was removed ; 
several arteries were tied. 

June 23. Has been doing well up to the 
present time. 





CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL. 
REMARKABLE CASE IN WHICH A PERSON LIVED 

FOR SOME TIME AFTER THE ESCAPE OF 

FECES INTO THE ABDOMINAL CAVITY, 

M. A. T., aged 15, of fair complexion, was 
admitted on the 10th April, under the care 
of Dr. Chowne, She had been in pretty 
good health until about two years prior to 
her admission ; the first indications of failing 
health were pain about the chest, attended 
by slight cough, and great disinclination to 
take exercise. She suffered from no specific 
kind of disease; had never been laid up, 
and had not menstruated. 

At the time of her admission she had the 
general appearance of a person wasted by 
tabes mesenterica; the expression of her 
face was anxious and irritable; the skin 
was dry and scurfy ; the mind dull and tor- 
pid; the whole system languid ; the hands 
were dry and feverish; the cheeks flushed, 
and the lips parched; the tongue was 
brown, but not dry; the bowels had been 
habitually costive; the urine was rather 
scanty, but natural. She had no particular 
pain except in the abdomen, and here it was 
of a dull kind generally, though sometimes 
it was acute, and it was always increased 
by the efforts to evacuate the bowels. The 
abdomen was large, but not tense; dull on 
percussion all over, but more especially in 
the lower part. The presence of fluid was 
indicated by fluctuation, and that it was in 
large quantity was proved by the umbilicus 
being raised even with the surrounding sur- 
face. There was slight hacking cough, but 
little expectoration ; the thorax, on percus- 
sion, was natural; respiration was very 
feeble, and above the clavicles inaudible ; 
there was bronchophony and slight mucous 
rale in some parts, On the day of her ad- 





mission she was purged with calomel and 
rhubarb; this was repeated on the follow- 
ing day ; the bowels were moderately open- 
ed ; the urine was scanty. 

April 12. She was much the same. The 
following mixture was prescribed: — A 
drachm of the nitrate of potash; half a 
drachm of spirits of nitre; two drachms of 
vinegar of squills; and seven ounces of 
water. Of this three tablespoonfuls were 
taken every four hours. 

18. General state same as at last report ; 
the alvine evacuations green and slimy; 
bowels uneasy apd irritable. The following 
pill was ordered every fourth hour :—One 
grain of blue pill, a quarter of a grain of 
opium, and two grains of powder of squills, 
The mixture was continued, 

23. The medicines last prescribed have 
been continued with slight variations. She 
has been frequently sick, and has vomited 
up a greenish, glairy fluid. 

24. During the last five days the abdomen 
has been measured daily, and it is found to 
have gradually increased in size. The um- 
bilicus has become elevated above the sur- 
rounding surfaces, and the integument is 
extremely thin. During the night of this 
day an opening suddenly took place in the 
centre of the umbilicus, and the bed was de- 
luged with a quantity of semi-fluid faecal 
matter, which poured from the opening. 
The odour of the matter so discharged was 
excessively offensive, and undoubtedly 
fecal; indeed, the evacuations from the 
bowels had not so much the character of 
feces, except that there were occasionally 
in the latter small portions of solid fecal 
matter. No particular change took place 
after the escape of the fluid from the abdo- 
minal cavity, except that the paia in this 
region was much mitigated. After this, 
however, there was a general sinking; all 
the vital functions were daily performed, 
but it was with much diminished energy. 
The breathing became scarcely audible ; the 
pulse was hardly to be detected ; the eyes 
became exceedingly dull and sunken; and 
the countenance collapsed. The intellect, 
however, was at no time materially impair- 
ed. From the 24th there were daily dis- 
eharges of a similar character from the same 
source. The treatment consisted in the use 
of wine and cardiac medicines, in addition 
to nutritious diet. She sunk gradually,aod 
died on the 5th of May. 


Appearances twenty-four hours after 
Death. 


Thorax.—The general appearance of the 
lungs, externally, was healthy. There were 
adhesions of the pleura pulmonalis to the 
pleura costalis on both sides ; on the left by 
tenacious, but delicately ductile membrane ; 
on the right by a somewhat firm close adhe- 
sion, There were small tubercles in the 
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apices of the lungs. The heart and pericar- 
diam were natural, 

Abdomen.—On laying open the abdomen 
it was found to contain three or four pints of 
semi-fluid fecal matter, similar to that 
which had been daily discharged; the fluid 
was perfectly natural in appearance, as if 
the processes of digestion had been well 
performed ; there was the due admixture of 
bile. The intestines formed one solid mass, 
lying upon the vertebra, as if compressed 
and agglutinated together; they did not ex- 
tend either into the lateral parts of the ab- 
domea, or into the pelvis. The rectum was 
the only portion that passed below the last 
lumbar vertebre ; the whole mass might be 
covered, or nearly so, with the spread hand. 
The parietes of the abdomen, of the pelvis, 
and the under surface of the diaphragm, 
were everywhere covered, even after the 

had been drained, with fecal matter, 
which adhered so closely as to seem engraft- 
ed into them, and to resist the application of 
the sponge and washing for its entire re- 
moval, There was no distinguishable omen- 
tum, and the intestines formed a confused 
mass. Qn the surface of this mass were 
several brownish patches, resembling the 
everted skins of raisins; these proved tc be 
the inverted edges of openings into the small 
intestines ; they were about ten in number, 
varying from one-third of an inch to an inch 
in diameter, and having orifices about equal 
in size to a small goose-squill. The stu- 
mach was with great difficulty dissected out 
from the mass; it was rather small; the 
outer surface was natural, except that it 
had a dark tinge, corresponding with that of 
the part in which it was imbedded. The 
internal surface was natural, except that 
there was a portion, equal toabout the palm 
of the hand in size, in which were observed 
vivid yellow stains, as if from bile, inter- 
mixed with florid red, in the mucous mem- 
brane. The membrane was, however, firm, 
and there was no ulceration. The contents 
of the stomach were of adeep-ycilow colour, 
bordering on green, of the consistence and 
appearance of mucus; the quantity small, 
The cardiac orifice was natural ; the pylorus 
was contracted, but not thickened or har- 
dened. The duodenum, and other small in- 
testines, did not admit of being laid epen, 
except in parts, in consequence of the con- 
fused manner in which they were involved 
in the disease ; they contained matter simi- 
lar to that in the cavity of the abdomen. 
The large intestines were laid open through 
their entire course, but in situ, as they could 
not be separated from their adhesions. The 
caput coli contained from aboat five to six 
ounces of perfectly solid fecal matter, quite 
natural in appearance, except its more than 
usual hardness ; the remainder of the large 
intestines contained merely colourless mucus 
and a few portions of substance, similar to 
that occupying the coecum, The liver was 





healthy ; the surface of this viscus was the 
only part to which the fecal matter did not 
closely adhere. The kidneys, ureters, and 
bladder were normal. 

Dr. Chowne remarked of this case, that 
at the time this patient came under his care, 
on the 5th of April, fluctuation was distinct 
in the abdomen, leaving no doubt that seve- 
ral pints of fluid were within. We might 
conclude, he thought, that from the 5th of 
April to the 5th of May, as the abdomen 
kept gradually enlarging, that that cavity 
had been the common receptacle of the con- 
tents of the intestines; and, as there was 
evident fluctuation before the first-named 
period, and as there had previously been a 
sense of enlargement, it was probable that 
the abdomen was the receptacle of the faeces 
long before. 





FOREIGN HOSPITAL PRACTICE, 


LA CHARITE. 


CONCUSSION OF THE BRAIN.—FRACTURE OF 
THE SKULL.—CURE. 

June 11, 1838. —Coulon, aged 32, a 
servant, was yesterday brought into this 
hospital, in consequence of having fallen 
from his horse the day before. He fell on 
the left side of his head; was insensible for 
a quarter of an hour; got on his horse again, 
and fell twice afterwards. Was bled and 
leeched freely the same day. Sixty leeches 
have been applied behind theears. At pre- 
sent the pulse is a little increased in its fre- 
quency, but is not full. The skin is not 
increased much, if at all, in its heat; the 
pupil is natural, and acts under light ; he 
can see very well. He is in a state of cere- 
bral excitement ; for, although he answers 
questions, his answers are frequently very 
incoherent, and given in a hasty and irritable, 
manner. He turns away from his exa- 
miner ; his eyes are kept closed, and his 
pupils are directed upwards, under the su- 
perior eyelids. There isan extensive ecchy- 
mosis over the left temporal region; also 
ecchymosis in each palpebral region, but no 
other external sign of fracture of the skull. 
No paralysis. Is it fracture? Not clearly. 
Extravasation of blood under the dura 
mater? Not clearly. Is it contusion of the 
brain? Notclearly, Itis, probably, acase 
of concussion of the brain; perhaps slight 
contusion is added ; and if there is an effu- 
sion of blood within the skull, it must be of 
very small amount, and very equably dif- 
fused. (n account of ecchymesis of the 
eyelids, it is not very improbable that there 
is a fissure of the anterior part of the base 
of the skull without displacement. He is 
obliged to be confined with the strait-waist- 
coat, As he has been very freely bled and 
leeched, he is to have a very large blister 
over the whole of his head. 
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June 12.—Third day. The ecchymosis of 
the palpebral is much extended ; 
there is still an intolerance of light. The 
pulse is not full,although it is a little quick- 
ened; no paralysis. e blister upon the 

Altogether he is to be 
aod more dan- 


18. Is mach the same ; rather less coma- 
tose. Is pretty tranquil during the day and 
t. 


14. Answers questions in a very rational 
manuer. The pulse is quick, the skin cool, 
but he wanders a good deal during the night. 

15. Skin natural; tongue moderately 
white ; pulse 60; but he is very unwilling 
to be r d, and appears to be much dis- 

to sleep heavily. 

18. Is much the same. Slight wandering 
ataight. Indisposition to answer questions. 
His answers are occasionally rational, and 
at other times much the reverse. No in- 
flammatory reaction. Complains of pain in 
his head and general soreness, so that he is 
unable to sit up. 

21. Is much better. Can sit up a little. 
Complains mach of headach. Ecchymosis 
diminishing round the eyelids. 

24. Better. Still complains of headach 
and pains in his limbs. 

28. Is able to walk about. The ecchy- 
mosis is nearly subsided. 

Discharged, cured, a few days after. 





M, VELPEAU’S METHOD OF CLINJQUE.—A LES- 
£0N FOR LONDON HOSPITAL SURGEONS, 

To the first place, he mentions the cases 
of those patients who have gone out since 
the last visit, making such remarks upon 
each as shall complete the histories of their 
cases, and the observations he may have 
made upon them. 

Secondly. The cases of those who have 
entered since his last lecture, describing the 
cases, his diagnosis, prognosis, and the pro- 
posed treatment ; the number of the bed is 
always mentioned. 

Thirdly. Any observations he may have 
to make on cases under treatment in the 
hospital, in such a manner that the student 
who is constant in his attendance at the 
visit and lecture can, by this means, keep a 
very accurate and minute history of the 


cases. 

Fourthly. If he is lecturing upon any par- 
ticular disease he resumes his course where 
he had left off at the last lectare. 

Fifthly. When there is an operation he 
refers to the history of the case, gives his 
opinion, and reasons for the selection of the 
mode of operation to be pursued, —— 


scribes the jon he proposes to per- 

form; and when it has been finished, and 
the patient dismissed, he will either make 
such observations np what he observed 


in the progress of the operation, or leave it 
till the ensuing day. 





*,* It is the duty of the senior interne to 
furnish the surgeon with a list of those pa- 
tients who have entered, and those who have 
gone or are going out, with their names, 
ages, professions, number of the bed, natare 
of the disease, and its duration. 


VARICOSE STATE OF THE SAPHENA VEIN, 
RESEMBLING A CRURAL MERNIA, 

Jaly 5, 1838. L. Grenot, a poulterer, 
suffers from a varicose state of the veins of 
the left leg. The veins are enormously dis- 
tended; there is some ulceration of the 
front of the middie part of the leg; skin 
rough, and of a dark-brown colour, Be- 
tween the knee and the groin the saphena 
vein is not much enlarged, bat at the head 
of the thigh, in the situation of the saphen- 
ous opening, there is a large and soft tu- 
moar, which consists of a varicose enlarge- 
ment of the upper part of the saphena and 
feunoral vein. When he stands upright the 
swelling is very greatly increased, so as to 
be as large as an egg. It is soft and easily 
com No impulse on coughing. 
He has had the complaint ten years, and 
has worn a truss, but without any effect. 


SINGULAR VARICOSE STATE OF THE VEINS OF 

THE NECK. 
' June 22,1838. P. Barana, aged 17, an 
Italian, has a varicose state of the veins 
which run along the inner border of the right 
sterno-mastoid muscle. This state has 
existed since his birth. Some of these 
veins are very large and tortuous, others are 
very small, and so numerous as to resemble 
rather the structure of an aneurysm by anas- 
tomosis. This varicose state of the veins of 
the neck extends from the margin of the 
lower jaw to the right sterno-clavicular 
articulation. The swelling of the veins in- 
creases during exertion and when the breath 
is held, and diminishes ander the contrary 
circumstances. The external jugular is un- 
affected. 

The boy is in the hospital on account of 
the abscess in the nasal region, a small sub- 
cutaneous abscess of fifteen days standing, 
occupying the surface of the right nasal 
bone. Abscess opened. 

This would prove an awkward case 
where it should be deemed necessary to 
ligatare the common carotid, or subclavian, 
of the right side. 


BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Tuesday, June 25, 1539. 


Dr. Weuster, President, in the Chair. 
Tue minutes of the last meeting having 
been read and confirmed, 
Heory Smith, Esq., Torrington-square, 
was admitted a member of the Association. 
A letter was read from Mr. Cocks (a mem- 
ber of the Association), of Hatfield Broad- 




















oak, complaining of the contract system, 
which has been had recourse to in the Dun- 
mow Union. 

An interesting communication was re- 
ceived from Dr. Fearnley, of Dewsbury, on 
the arrangements respecting the Poor-Law 
Medical Attendance in that neighbourhood. 

A letter was read from the Nottingham 
Branch, which was to be answered as soon 
as convenient. 

The President communicated a letter from 
Dr. Maunsell, of Dublia, after which was 
read to the Council the resolutions passed 
by the Medical Congress lately held in that 
city, which gave rise to some interesting 
discussion. 

Several communications on the subject of 
quackery were read; among which two 
from Bristol, containing lists of unqualified 
practitioners. 

The President having left, the chair was 
taken by R. Davipson, Esq., V.P., when it 


was 

Resolved—“ That the members of Council 
be specifically summoned to consider the 
resolutions passed at the Congress of Medi- 
cal Men held at Dublin on the 29th ult., 
and whether any, and what notice should be 
taken by the British Medical Association of 
these resolutions.” 

Resolved—* That in order to enable the 
Council to act in accordance with the pre- 
ceding resolution at the ensuing meeting, 
and consistently with the great and pro- 
claimed principles of the British Medical 
Association, it is expedient that the outlines 
of the intended Bill for the general measure 
of Medical Reform, be laid on the table, and 
that the Secretary be instructed to request 
the President to procure the same.” 

Resolved —“ That the foregoing resolu- 
tions be sent to Tue Lancer for publica- 
tion.” 

The meeting then adjourned. 





APOTHECARIES’ HALL. 


LIST OF GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE RECEIVED 
CERTIFICATES. 
Thursday, May 23, 1839. 

Robt. Crowther, Manchester.— Francis ~— 
Chippenham.— Robert Hole, Timberscombe, Somer 
set.—James Peterkin, 25, Cleveland-street, London. 
—H Raven, Litcham.—Horace Purdy, Nor- 
folk.— Edward Halford, Alveston.—James Bennett, 
Plymouth.—Oliver Mauger, Guernsey.—Thomas 
Lewis, Carmarthen.—John Bredall, Tavistock.— 
William Skinner, Sheffield.—Joha Francis Steed. 
man, Dublin.—William White, Manchester.—Jas. 
Bedingfield aeleinwels 
Wolstenholme, 


Stowmarket.—Henry John 
, Flintshire, N.W. 


Thursday, May 30. 

John Nathaniel —— Writtle, Essex.—Her- 
bert Diaper, Portsmou' th —Thomas Pearce Beavan, 
me ag —Heary Hensley, Bath—John Chad- 

k, Lapeashire.—John Smith Gaunt, Alvechurch. 
Devereux Harrison, Welshpool, Mont- 
aoe aq ewcastle- 


APOTHECARIES’-HALL.—CORRESPONDENCE. 


Thursday, June 6. 


ackson.— Robert 
Nealds, Ripley, Surrey. —George Thompson Cooper. 
Thursday, June 20. 


Bartholomew Gidley, Nee —Arthur Foster 
Morris Morgan, Norwich — Pell — 
Henry Imlach.—Henry —— Petersheid.— 
Robert Richard Clay, Wandsworth.road.—James 
Edward Male, West Bromwich.—Mark Anthony 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Preparing for publication, the Connec- 
tion of Physiology, Pathology, and Thera- 
peutics ; treated aphoristically, and illus- 
trated by Original Experiments and Cases ; 
and destined for the use of the clinical sta- 
dent and young practitioner. 





BOOKS RECEIVED, 


Vital Statistics, from Macculloch’s Statis- 
tics of the British Empire, 20d edition.— 
[We understand that this able and labo- 
rious article is from the pen of William 
Farr, Esq.] 

Lectures on Diseases of the Eye. By 
John Morgan. [llustrated by coloured 
plates. Highley, London, 1839. 8vo. pp. 
221.—[We shall bestow an early notice on 
this excellent manual of diseases of the eye, 
which in the meantime we recommend to all 
students and practitioners. 

An Inquiry into the Morbid Effects of 
Deficiency of Food, &c. By Richard Baron 
Howard. Simpkin and Co., London, 1839. 

A General Outline of the Animal King- 
dom, and Manual of Comparative Anatomy. 
By Thomas Rymer Jones. Van Voorst, Lon 
don, 1839. Part VI. 

The Medical Portrait Gallery, &c. By 
Thomas Joseph Pettigrew. Whittaker and 
Co., London, 1839. Part XVI.—[This part 
contains portraits with memoirs of Drs. 
Cruikshank and Annesley.] 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Constant Reader. A Licentiate of the 
Hall can be appointed medical officer, inas- 
much as men have been appointed who were 
neither licentiates nor members. The Col- 
lege of Surgeons do not require candidates 
to have been apprenticed. 

The reply of Mr. Quekett to F.B. came 


ire. | too late for publication this week, but shall 


Wiis Bawa Edward Coyte Bishop, I Peter 
Leather, Prescott. of 





appear in our next Number. 





